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V  J  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fide.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 

attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleu.—Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
SELL  THEIR  LANDS  ? 

A  considerable  sensation  seems  to  have  been  excited 
by  the  quite  unexpected  appearance  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  Times j  of  two  articles  strenaously  contending  that 
corporate  bodies  and  endowed  institations  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  withhold  land  from  the  market, 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  Mortmain  Acts  should  be  so 
far  extended  as  to  compel  all  such  bodies  or  institutions 
trO  sell  their  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  Government 
securities.  The  coincidence  of  this  manifestation  by  tho 
Times  with  a  spoech  of  Mr  Goschen,  some  expressions  in 
which  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  similar  conclusion,  has 
led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  Government  is  throwing  out 
feelers  preparatory  to  some  actual  proposal  of  the  kind 
suggested.  And  the  papers  that  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  present  Government,  whenever  its  political  and  social 
policy  is  other  than  that  of  kee^iing  things  as  they  are, 
have  not  missed  the  opportunity  of  upbraiding  the 
Government  with  making  an  unworthy  concession  to 
tho  land  tenure  reformers,  who  are  represented  as 
grasping  at  the  opportunity  of  attacking  landed  property 
at  its  most  easily  assailable  point. 

It  is  an  odd  supposition  that  reformers  who  are 
as.scrted  to  have,  and  some  of  whom  really  have,  for  their 
object  the  extinguishing  of  private  and  hereditary  landed 
property  altogether,  desire  to  begin  their  operations  by 
making  a  great  mass  of  landed  property  private  and 
hereditary  which  was  not  so  before.  Nothing  could  be 
more  opposed  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  thorough¬ 
going  land  tenure  reformers  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
than  any  further  conversion  of  what  is  still,  in  some 
sense,  a  kind  of  public  property,  into  private.  The  point 
on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  whether  they  desire  any¬ 
thing  further  or  not,  is  that,-  at  all  events,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  laud  of  the  country  by  private  individuals  and 
families  has  gone  far  enough ;  and  that  a  determined 
resistance  should  bo  made  to  any  further  extension  of  it, 
cither  by  the  stealing,  euphemistically  termed  tho  in¬ 
closure,  of  commons,  or  by  the  alienation  of  lands  held 
upon  trust  for  public  or  semi-public  objects.  •Far  from 
allowing  any  land  which  is  not  already  private  property 
to  become  so,  the  most  moderate  of  these  land  reformers 
think  that  it  may  possibly  be  expedient,  in  districts  where 
land  not  already  appropriated  does  not  abound,  to  redeem 
some  part  of  that  which  is  in  private  hands,  by  repur¬ 
chasing  it  on  account  of  tho  State. 

Those  countries  are  fortunate,  or  would  bo  fortunate 
if  decently  governed,  in  which,  as  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Last,  tho  land  has  not  been  allowed  to  become  tho  per¬ 
manent  property  of  individuals,  and  the  State  conse¬ 
quently  is  the  sole  landlord.  So  far  as  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  is  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  those 
countries  are  untax^  ;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
untaxed,  to  pay  to  the  State  only  what  w’ould  have  to  be 
paid  to  private  landlords  if  the  land  were  appropriated. 
T  he  principle  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  government  should  be  defrayed 
by  it,  is  recognised  in  the  theory  of  our  own  ancient 
iiisiitutions.  The  nearest  thing  to  an  absolute  proprietor 


whom  our  laws  know  of  is  the  fi*eebolder,  who  is  a 
tenant  of  the  Crown ;  bound  originally  to  personal  ser¬ 
vice,  in  the  field  or  at  the  plough,  and,  when  that  obliga¬ 
tion  was  remitted,  subject  to  a  land  tax  intended  to  be 
equivalent  to  it.  The  first  claim  of  the  State  has  been 
I  foregone ;  the  second  has  for  two  centuries  been  success¬ 
fully  evaded :  but  the  original  wrongdoers  have  been  so 
long  in  their  graves,  and  so  much  of  the  land  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  new  possessors,  who  have  bought  it 
with  their  earnings  at  a  price  calculated  on  tho  unjust 
exemption,  that  tho  resumption  of  the  land  without 
indemnity  would  be  correcting  one  injustice  by  another, 
while,  if  weighted  with  due  compensation,  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  very  doubtful  profit  to  tho  State.  But, 
though  the  State  cannot  replace  itself  in  the  fortunate 
condition  in  which  it  W’ould  now  have  been  if  it  bad 
reserved  to  itself  from  the  beginning  the  whole  rent  of 
the  land,  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  go  on  com¬ 
mitting  the  same  mistake,  and  deprive  itself  of  that  natu¬ 
ral  increase  of  the  rent  which  the  possessors  derive  from 
the  mere  progress  of  wealth  and  population,  without  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  of  their  own.  If  the  Grosvenor,  Port- 
man,  and  Portland  estates  belonged  to  the  municipality 
of  London,  the  gigantic  incomes  of  those  estates  would 
probably  suffice  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  local 
government  of  the  capital.  But  these  gigantic  incomes 
are  still  swelling ;  by  the  growth  of  London  they  may 
again  be  doubled,  in  as  short  a  time  as  they  have  doubled 
already :  and  what  have  the  possessors  done,  that  this 
increase  of  wealth,  produced  by  other  people  s  labour 
and  enterprise,  should  fall  into  their  months  as  they  sleep, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  public  necessities  of  those 
who  created  it  ?  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  by  land 
reformers,  that  special  taxation  may  justly  l>e  levied 
upon  landed  property,  up  to,  though  not  exceeding,  this 
unearned  increase ;  excess  being  guarded  against  by 
leaving  the  possessors  free  to  cede  their  land  to  the  State 
at  tho  price  they  could  sell  it  for  at  the  time  when  tho 
tax  is  imposed,  but  no  higher  price  to  be  claimable  on 
account  of  any  increase  of  value  afterwards,  unless 
proved  to  have  been  tho  effect  of  improvements  made  at 
the  landlord’s  expense.  No>v,  if  tho  nation  would  be 
justified  in  thus  reasserting  its  claim  to  the  unearned 
increase  of  value,  even  wheu  it  has  allowed  tho  legal 
right  to  that  increase  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  how  much  more  ought  it  to  prevent  further 
legal  rights  of  this  description  from  being  acquired  by 
those  who  do  not  now  possess  them?  Uho  landed 
estates  of  public  bodies  are  not  family  property;  tho 
interest  that  any  individual  has  in  them  is  never  m)ri* 
than  a  life  interest,  often  much  less;  tho  increase  of 
value  by  lapse  of  time  would  go  to  enrich  nobody  knows 
whom,  and  its  appropriation  by  the  State  would  give  no 
one  the  shadow  of  a  moral  title  to  compensation.  But 
if  these  lands  are  sold  to  individuals,  they  become  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  can  only  be  repurchased  by  the  State  at  their  full 

value  as  a  perpetuity.  ,  i  .m 

Neither  would  this  compulsory  sale  be  attended  witn 
any  of  the  advantages  in  the  form  of  increased  produc- 
tion,  which  would  result  from  facilitating  the  voluntary 
sale  of  land  by  individual  to  individual.  As  long  as,  by 
the  theory  and  practice  of  landed  propnetorship,  the 
landlord  of  an  estate  is  a  mere  smecurist  quartered  on 
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it,  improvement  by  the  landlord  is  an  accident  depen> 
dent  on  his  personal  tastes.  Bat  he  who  sells  his  land, 
voluntarily  or  from  necessity,  is  almost  always  ^low  the 
average  of  landlords  in  disposition  and  ability  to  improve  ; 
the  tendency  of  the  change  of  proprietors  is,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  improvement.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  public  bodies  in  general  are  worse  than 
average  landlords  in  any  particular ;  it  is  matter  of 
common  remark  that  they  are  less  grasping :  and,  if 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  most  enterprising  landlords 
in  what  they  themselves  accomplish,  they  leave  more 
power  of  improvement,  and  more  encouragement  to  it,  to 
their  tenants,  than  the  majority  of  private  landlords.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  no  gain,  but  all  loss,  to  reinforce  the 
enemies  of  the  reform  of  landed  tenure*  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  class  of  wealthy  hereditery  landholders,  quar¬ 
tered  upon  land  which  is  as  yet  devoted  more  or  less 
faithfully  to  public  uses.  If  public  bodies  are  required 
to  part  with  their  lands,  they  should  part  with  them  to 
the  State,  and  to  that  alone. 

Whether  it  is  desirable  that  such  bodies  should  be 
holders  of  lands ;  whether  it  is  wise  that  their  time  and 
attention  should  be  divided  between  their  appointed 
duties,  certiin  to  be  enforced  with  increasing  strictness 
as  improvement  goes  on,  and  the  management  of  a 
tenantry,  with  the  duties  which,  if  private  property  in 
land  continues  to  exist,  are  sure  to  be  more  and  more 
attached  to  it, — is  a  question  of  the  future,  which  it  may 
bo  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  We  do  not  think  it  can 
be  properly  decided,  until  the  fermentation  now  going  on 
in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  constitution  of  landed 
property,  has  subsided  into  a  definite  conviction  respecting 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  means  of  practically 
drawing  nearer  to  that  end.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
announcing  with  the  utmost  decision,  and  we  hope  to  see 
land  reformers  uniting  as  one  body  in  the  demand,  that 
no  private  appropriation  of  land,  not  yet  private  property, 
shall  hereafter  take  place  under  any  circumstances  or  on 
any  pretext.  J.  S.  Mill. 


NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD. 

To  those  who  daring  his  lifetime  were  least  able  to 
admire  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French,  perhaps,  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
will  seem  most  pathetic.  If  we  might  believe  that  the 
world  had  gained  anything  by  his  laborious  life,  or  that, 
towards  its  close,  he  could  have  reflected  that  that  life 
had  not  been  utterly  wasted  and  misapplied,  there  would 
bo  less  sadness  in  his  fate.  Other  men  before  him,  and 
many  as  great  as  he  in  popular  estimation,  have  fallen 
from  their  liigh  stations  without  earning  the  world’s 
scorn  or  claiming  its  pity.  Some  of  them  have 
been  very  much  better  men,  others  have  been 
very  much  worse.  But  they  have  generally  had 
some  consolation  in  their  misfortunes  :  they  have  been 
able  to  think  either  that  fate  has  been  against 
them  from  the  first,  or  that  fate,  having  favoured  them 
before,  is  likely  to  favour  them  again  :  they  have  been 
able  to  point  to  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  declare 
thfit,  though  they  have  lost  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the 
reward,  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  real  recompense 
in  seeing  that  those  labours  have  been  indeed  successful ; 
or  they  can  say,  with  a  light  heart,  that  they  never 
sought  any  good  outcome  of  their  lives,  and  that  they 
are  accordingly  hardly  disappointed  that  they  should  have 
none.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Louis  Napoleon.  His 
worst  enemy  cannot  deny  that  there  was  a  current  of 
philanthrophy  in  his  ambition.  His  best  friend  can 
hardly  say  that  either  the  philanthrophy  or  the  ambition 
was  successful.  He  toiled,  as  few  men  have  toiled,  to 
achieve  the  set  purpose  of  his  life.  Through  twenty  years 
ho  sought  to  make  each  fresh  success  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  more  successful  exploits.  And  all  came  to  nothing. 
Aiming  to  establish  in  France  a  great  Imperial  dynasty’ 
to  be  himself  the  modern  Augustus  to  the  Julius  Caesar 
of  Ins  uncle,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  after  all  in  the 
same  country  from  which  he  had  gone  out  on  his  project 
of  world-mastery,  and  to  feel  that,  if  there  was  any  hope 
at  all  of  his  reinstatement,  it  was  a  hope  so  futile  that  it 


only  served  to  give  point  to  his  despair.  Aiming  at  tba 
reconstruction  of  France  as  a  happy  and  prosperoa> 
nation — according  to  such  standai^s  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  were  within  his  apprehension, — he  was 
obliged  to  see  that  all  his  projects  were  worse  than  use¬ 
less  ;  that  if  some  of  them  bad  fared  well,  it  was  because- 
they  had  passed  out  of  his  control,  and  were  producing- 
results  quite  other  than  he  bargained  for  ;  and  that  whea 
he  thought  he  was  aspiring  to  make  good  his  title  as 
“  saviour  of  society,”  society  was  only  eager  to  bo  saved 
from  himself.  Zealous  for  renown  as  a  foreign  statos- 
man,  he  must  have  acknowledged  to  himself,  before  he 
played  his  last  desperate  game  of  war  against  Prussia,, 
that  therein  he  had  failed  utterly.  Zealous  for  renown 
as  a  domestic  statesman,  he  found  that  in  that  respect  he 
had  made  an  even  greater  failure.  Zealous  most  of  a  11 
to  emulate  his  uncle’s  great  military  achievements,  the^ 
proof  of  his  success  appeared  only  at  Worth  and  Sedan. 
His  life  was  as  complete  a  blunder  as  any  life  can  be  in 
a  world  that  is  not  ruled  by  chance,  and  there  was  no¬ 
ray  of  light  in  the  gloomy  darkness  of  its  close. 

If  it  is  a  mischievous  maxim  that  of  the  dead  only 
good  should  be  spoken,  it  is  at  any  rate  well,  in  the  few 
days  immediately  following  a  great  man’s  death,  to  think 
especially  of  whatever  elements  of  goodness  were  in 
his  character.  In  Louis  Napoleon’s  character  there  were 
many  such.  Most  of  all,  he  was,  according  to  his  lights,, 
a  patriot.  His  patriotism  was  mistaken  and  mischievous,  ' 
and  it  was  perverted  from  first  to  last  by  a  preposterous- 1 
ambition,  both  national  and  personal.  But  it  is  clear  - 
that,  all  through  his  life,  he  desired  to  serve  his  country  ’ 
as  well  as  himself.  He  thought,  in  his  young  days  of 
exile,  that  France  could  in  no  other  way  bo  so  helped  as  '- 
by  exchanging  for  its  weak  experiments  in  constitutional  ^ 
monarchy  and  its  weaker  experiments  in  republicanism,, 
a  strong  Napoleonic  rule,  such  a  Napoleonic  rule  as  he,  j 
improving  upon  his  uncle’s  teaching,  would  certainly  ' 
establish  if  he  had  the  chance,  and  he  honestly  set  him¬ 
self  to  bring  this  about.  For  it  he  studied  when  he  was 
a  humble  sojourner  in  England  thirty  years  ago,  and  all  - 
his  political  writings  as  well  as  all  the  records  of  his 
relationship  with  the  friends  of  that  period  show  that 
he  was  as  honest  a  patriot  as  could  be  reasonably  looked 
for.  A  Mazzini  is  not  to  be  found  every  day,  but,  had 
even  Mazzini  been  placed  in  like  conditions  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  it  is  probably  that,  in  essential  points,  he  might 
have  acted  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  We  believe  that,  * 
when  the  history  can  be  written,  even  by  as  searching  a 
biographer  as  M.  Lanfrey,  he  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  honest  purposes  and  genuine  patriotism  as  superior  to 
his  uncle  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  administrative 
powers.  It  was  only  the  accidents  of  his  position 
that  narrowed  his  purpose  and  led  him  to  seek  ends  that  M 
were  not  good  ends  for  the  nation,  even  if  they  had  a 
semblance  of  benefit  to  himself.  The  history  of  his  f 
empire  shows  that,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  to  to 
so,  he  was  a  friend  to  freedom,  and,  though  he  probably 
encouraged  this  with  the  main  object  of  checking  rather 
than  of  fostering  independence,  he  did  really  strive  to 
improve  the  social  and  commercial  condition  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  dealings  with  trade,  and  with  some 
other  concomitants  of  national  progress,  he  showed  far 
more  intelligence  than  is  now  displayed  by  M.  Thiers 
and  the  sham  Republicans  of  his  time.  Whenever  he  . 
could  promote  the  well-being  of  his  subjects,  without 
interfering  with  the  Caesarian  ambition  that  was  strong  in 
him,  he  did  so.  Paris  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  rough  doings 
of  the  Commune,  still  gives  visible  proof  of  his  efforts 
in  that  direction.  There  are  other  proofs  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  all  these  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  his  honour,  so  far  as  they  are  worthy  of  honour. 

But  what  are  they  all  worth  ?  France  has  now  to 
begin  again — to  shake  off  the  pleasant  chains  of  Impe¬ 
rialism,  just  as  she  has  already  shaken  off  its  harder 
chains  ;  and  Napoleon  the  Third  will  be  remembered  as 
the  man  who  made  war  with  Germany  that  he  might  be 
defeated  at  Sedan,  and  wl.o  made  Paris  beautiful  in  order 
that  it  might  be  scorched  by  civil  w'ar  in  the  days  of  the 
Commune. 
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THE  CHURCH  AS  AN  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
HEATHEN. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  last  few  weeks  a  rnde  blow  has 
been  struck — and  by  a  hand  reputed  to  be  friendly — at 
one  of  the  most  cherished  convictions  of  the  English 
middle  class.  We  imagine  that  if  there  is  any  belief 
which  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  held  de  fide  by  respectable 
orthodoxy,  it  is  the  belief  that  our  Church  and  nation 
are  the  chief  and  most  successful  pioneers  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  heathen.  No  doubt  this  article  of  faith 
was,  like  many  others,  independent  of  or  even  superior 
to  evidence,  and  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  general 
vague  conviction  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  slowly  but  surely  winning 
over  the  heathen  of  the  British  dependencies  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Still,  well  founded  or  not,  the  convic¬ 
tion  was  wide-spread,  and  those  holding  it  must  have 
been  cruelly  shocked  at  finding  themselves  assured  the 
other  day,  in  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times,  that  the 
missions  of  the  Church  of  England  are  “a  failure.” 
“They  are,”  said  the  journal  in  which  the  middle  class 
believes  with  that  best  kind  of  faith  which  shows  itself 
in  works, — “  they  are  a  miracle  which  never  succeeds. 
The  rock  will  not  flow,  the  rod  will  not  blossom,  the 
manna  will  not  fall,  the  water  will  not  divide,  the  iron 
will  not  swim.  .  .  .  The  very  surface  of  the  world 

itself  is  changed  by  material  miracles ;  but  the  spiritual 
work  that  should  surpass  them  all  lags  centuries  in  the 
rear.”  So  ran  the  sacrilegious  words,  and  we 
were  at  first  disposed  to  attribute  to  amazement  the 
almost  total  silence  in  which  they  have  been  received  by 
the  Church.  One  would  have  expected  an  indignant 
burst  of  denial,  or,  at  the  very  least,  an  eager  chorus  of 
explanation.  Assuredly  there  were  enough  persons  in 
England  to  have  raised  it.  Colonial  bishops  we  have 
always  with  us.  The  zealous  holders  of  sees  in  partihus 
infidelium  have  usually  peculiar  opportunities  for  answer¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  on  the  spot,  any  charges  of  failure  which 
may  be  made  in  England.  But  some  weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  and  only  two  (and  these  unofficial)  replies  of 
any  note  have  been  evoked, — one  an  able  but  desponding 
letter  from  an  “  East-end  Missionary,”  admitting  that 
our  missions  have  failed,  and  deploring  the  suggested 
causes  of  their  failure  ;  the  other  from  Lord  Lawrence,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  India  at  least,  we  have  only  been  sixty 
years  at  work  after  all,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  our  pro¬ 
gress  is  as  great  as  cau  be  expected.  But  from  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Church  and  its  societies  no  answer  is 
forthcoming,  and  we  are  now  forced  to  assume  that  they 
mean  to  let  judgment  go  against  them 'by  default.  And, 
indeed,  the  documentary  evidence  afforded  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  against  itself  is  decisive  of  the 
question.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  “trustworthy 
returns  ”  on  whose  authority  Lord  Lawrence  fixes  the 
number  of  native  converts  as  not  much  short  of  300,000, 
but  the  Society’s  returns  for  1871-72  do  not  estimate 
the  native  Christians  of  India  and  Ceylon  at  one  third 
of  this  number.  Whether,  however,  there  be  87,000  or 
300,000  of  them,  matters  little.  Either  number  repre¬ 
sents  but  an  insignificant  result  of  sixty  years  of  prosely¬ 
tising  among  150,000,000  of  people. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  case  of  the  native 
populations  of  India  may  be  treated  as  an  instantia  crucis 
in  considering  this  question  of  missionary  succes.s.  Not 
only  is  India  the  country  in  which  the  Church  has, 
naturally  enough,  put  out  her  greatest  apostolic  force, 
but  it  is  also  the  country  which  she  has  approached 
under  conditions,  both  positive  and  negative,  most 
favourable  to  success.  In  this  country  she  is  at  least 
free  from  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  disgraceful  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  minds  of  her  desired  converts  with 
brutality,  profligacy,  and  rapine.  The  missionary  is  not 
here  being  pei  petually  jostled  aside  by  the  filibuster  and 
the  kidnapper.  British  rule  in  India  has  outlived  to  a 
great  extent  the  vice  of  its  origin,  and  the  native  thinks 
of  it  in  connection  not  with  lawless  greed  and  barbarity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  orderly  and  for  the  most  part 
humane  government,  and  a  strange  and  novel  equity  in 
the  administration  of  law.  And  the  positive  conditions 


which  favour  an  Indian  missionary  are  not  less  marked 
He  has  perfect  freedom  of  operation,  complete  lilerty  of 
speech  and  travel.  He  may  preach  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where,  and  for  whatever  length  of  time  he  please',  no 
man  hindering  him ;  and  even  the  tacit  restraints  upon 
his  zeal,  which  it  used  at  one  time  to  be  the  fashioti  for- 
civil  officials  to  impose,  seem  nowadays  to  have  been 
entirely  removed.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  missionary 
has  Lad  in  India  a  fair  field  and,  as  he  is  bound  to  believe, 
the  D.vine  favour ;  he  has  been  many  years  at  work ; 
and  yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  account  for  his  almost 
total  failure  to  accomplish  the  task  he  has  sot  himself. 
We  cannot  hope  that  any  explanation  which  we  Mball 
offer  is  likely  to  bo  satisfactory  to  the  missionary 
himself  or  to  his  parent  Church,  but  we  may 
at  least  remark  that  the  explanation  most  com* 
monly  offered  in  his  behalf  is  very  fur  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  last  report  of  the  Society  dwells  again 
and  again  on  the  social  and  caste  terrorism  which  deters 
native  Indians  from  openly  embracing  Christianity  ;  and 
Lord  Lawrence,  with  that  naivete  of  religious  zeal  which 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  sad,  assures  us 
triumphantly  that  there  are  “  thousands  of  persons  ”  who. 
secretly  hold  the  Christian  faith  while  still  outwardly 
conforming  to  their  ancestral  religion,  and,  in  fact,  con-, 
gratulates  us  on  the  circumstance  that,  if  we  have  not 
made  many  avowed  converts,  we  have  at  least  created 
a  vast  number  of  hypocrites.  But  those  who  use  this 
argument  seem  unconscious  of  the  disrespect  which  it 
implies  to  the  power  of  a  Divine  mission.  How  should 
temporal  considerations  like  these  hold  their  own  for  a 
moment  against  the  coercive  spiritual  force  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  message,  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  belief  for 
which  so  many  refuse  to  suffer  so  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  a  martyrdom  ?  What  risk  docs  a  converted 
Hindoo  incur  in  any  way  comparable  with  that  of  a 
converted  Roman  of  the  era  of  persecution  ?  At  least, 
the  Indian  native  has  the  protection  of  an  English  police, 
and  stands  in  no  danger  of  crucifixion  or  the  arena. 
There  must  be  some  other  answer  to  the  question  why 
Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  lost  its  power 
over  other  creeds. 

The  triumph  of  one  religion  over  another  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  treated  as  a  question  of  their  relative  moralities. 
It  is  true  that  every  religion  has  essentially  an  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  a  moral  side,  and  must  offer  its  converts 
a  theory  of  human  origin  and  destiny,  as  well  as  a  law 
of  life ;  but  the  sudden  and  electric  spread  of  new  reli¬ 
gions  is  opposed  to  and  indeed  destructive  of  the  theory 
that  the  slow  operations  of  the  intellect  play  much  part 
in  the  rise  and  progress  of  religious  creeds,  whatever 
part  they  may  play  in  their  disintegration  and  decline. 
Men  accepted  Christianity  first  as  a  new  and  vastly 
superior  morality  to  their  own,  and  it  was  not  till  after¬ 
wards  that  the  Christian  Church  found  out  its  hopeless 
differences  on  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the  faith.. 
Nor  need  we  discuss  the  question  of  what  part  is  played 
by  special  Divine  interposition  in  the  conversion  oi  race?, 
because  in  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  value  of 
an  unknown  factor ;  and  because,  secondly,  whole  racca 
of  men,  and  those  the  very  races  under  discussion,  have 
been  in  fact  won  over  by  a  religious  movement  to  which 
Christians  would  probably  be  reluctant  to  attribute  the 
Divine  favour.  We  need  not  appeal  to  Mahometanism, 
since  there  is  a  case  more  in  point,  in  the  rise  of  that 
vast  wave  of  Buddhism  which  once  submerged  the 
Indian  peninsula.  That  was,  to  some  extent  indeed,  a 
social  revolution,  but  in  its  main  features  it  was  a  pure 
tnumph  of  a  higher  over  a  lower  morality.  Why  cannot 
Christianity  repeat  the  feat  ?  It  is  idle  to  appeal  to- 
difference  of  times.  The  natives  of  India  are  stationary 
races  except  in  so  far  as  their  character  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  contact  with  our  civilisation ;  and  if  it  be  this  which 
obstructs  their  conversion,  if  our  missionaries,  in  fact,  carry 
with  them  in  their  own  persons  and  nationality  the  causes 
of  their  own  failure,  they  may  as  well  at  once  al»ndou 
their  task  as  hopeless.  That,  in  so  far  as  our  civilisationr 
influences  India  at  all,  it  acts  as  an  impediment  to  ita 
conversion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  primary  oon^ 
dition  of  conversion,  that  is,  the  complete  acceptaoioe  oC 
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any  religion  in  its  dogma  as  well  as  in  its  morality,  is  possible,  and  what  passes  for  it  is  highly  undesirable, 
the  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  emotions.  As  There  is  something  exquisitely  painful  in  the  » 

it  is  impossible  that  any  dogmatic  theory  of  the  unknow-  Christian  missionary  compounding  with  all  sorts  ot  hll  hy 
able  can  ever  really  satisfy  the  intellect,  such  a  theory  obscenity  on  the  part  of  his  converts  in  order ^  bribe 
can  be  tlioroughly  accepted  only  by  those  who  are  com-  them  into  repeating  the  Church  Catecmsm.  We  have 
paratively  indifferent  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  intellect,  selected  India  because  it  is  not  peopled  by  savage  races, 
or  by  those  who  believe  that  the  morality  is  in  some  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  home  of  a  c^d  and  a  civili- 
mysterious  way  connected  with  the  dogma,  and  that  it  sation  beside  which  the  faiths  and  societi^  of  Europe 
is  impossible  to  practise  the  former  without  holding  the  are  things  of  yesterday.  To  convert  such  a^  country 
latter.  Both  these  classes  civilisation  operates  inde-  w’ould  be  the  greatest  work  which  Christianity  could 
finitely  to  diminish.  The  progress  of  science  ever  achieve.  Its  utter  failure  to  do  so  has  proportionate 
tends  to  render  the  claims  of  the  intellect  paramount  in  the  significance, 
human  mind,  and  growing  enlightenment  daily  convinces 

men  more  and  more  that  the  supposed  connection  WHAT  IS  A  CONSPIRACY  ? 

between  dogma  and  morality  is  an  interested  fiction  of 

priests.  One  of  the  missionaries  relates  how  his  preaching  The  meeting  called  by  the  Trades  Council  in  Exeter 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  a  caviller,  who  kept  put-  Hall  to  procure  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  stokers  is 
ting  puzzling  questions  to  him  about  the  Trinity,  and  the  first  public  demonstration  against  a  sentence  alto- 
whom  ho  only  at  last  silenced  by  a  parable.  The  most  gether  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  and  it  wdll  not  be 
notable  feature  about  modern  European  thought  is  its  the  last.  Justice  Brett  has  stirred  up  an  agitation  that 
growing  determination  to  have  such  questions  answered  will  shake  the  country  from  end  to  end.  To  that  aglta- 
categorically,  instead  of  in  parables,  as  a  condition  pre-  tion  there  can  be  but  one  result.  “Not  a  single  news- 
cedent  to  the  complete  acceptance  of  any  religion  ;  and  paper  of  the  least  importance  advocates  the  retention  of 
so  far,  therefore,  as  our  civilisation  affects  the  natives  of  those  men  in  prison,  and  oven  those  who  were  most 
India,  it  will  operate  directly  to  increase  the  number  and  anxious  to  see  the  criminal  law  called  into  operation  are 
importunity  of  such  cavillers,  and  to  aggravate  the  diffi-  terrified  at  their  success,  and  disgusted  with  the  sentence 
culty  of  silencing  them.  Nor  does  the  morality  which  of  the  judge,  the  violence  of  which  has  clearly  frustrated 
the  missionary  can  offer  to  his  desired  converts  carry  their  object.  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  occasion 
with  it  any  sufficient  inducements  to  accept  his  creed,  for  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  thorough  considera- 
the  simple  reason  that  the  creed  and  the  morality  arc  no  tion  and  revision  of  the  law  j  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
longer  necessarily  connected.  Ordinary  observation  must  calamity  if  an  opportunity  so  clearly  revealing  the  mon¬ 
show  the  native  of  India  that  the  relative  moral  excel-  strous  character  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  should  bo 
lence  of  Europeans  is  something  quite  independent  of  missed. 

the  beliefs  which  they  profess.  Theoretically,  the  Chris-  In  criminal  jurisprudence  the  place  of  conspiracy  is 

•  tian  ideal  may  bo  the  highest  ;  but  Christians,  lay  and  manifest:  it  is  an  aggravation  of  whatever  offence  may 
clerical,  have  permitted  it  to  remain  an  ideal,  and  the  be  committed.  A  conspiracy  cannot  make  that  a  crime 
compromise  by  which  they  have  accommodated  Chris-  which  is  not  a  crime.  If  A  may  lawfully  do  anything, 
tianity  to  an  artificial  society  has  quite  destroyed  thedis-  and  B  may  lawfully  do  the  same  separately,  to  say  that 
tinctive  character  of  the  former.  To  the  eye  of  a  Hin-  the  agi*eement  of  A  and  B  to  do  it  together  is  a  crime,, 
doo,  a  virtuous  European  appears  under  precisely  the  is  absurd.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  a  greater  offence  when 
same  aspect,  whether  he  is  an^  orthodox  Christian  or  a  two  persons  conspire  to  commit  an  offence:  for,  in  the 
sceptic.  I  ho  former  only  differs  from  the  latter  in  first  place,  it  shows  deliberation  and  premeditation, 
holding  certain  theoretical  views  as  to  human  brother-  always  an  element  of  aggravation ;  and,  in  the  second 
hood,  ^hich  the  exigencies  of  the  ^  secular  society  to  place,  it  is  more  dangerous.  What  is  called  the 
whum  he  clings  prevent  his  putting  into  practice.  The  common  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy  implies  a  very 
creed  and  the  life  of  Europeans  are,  in  fact,  completely  different  theory :  it  asserts  that  acts  which  are  per- 

lyorced ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for  a  fectly  legitimate  if  done  by  two  persons  separately, 
lindoo  to  adopt  the  former  because  he  is  attracted  become  a  crime  if  they  agree  to  do  it  together.  This 

i/  r?  for  an  arrant  nonsense  was  countenanced  by  so  great  a  lawyer 

ng  18  iman  to  adopt  Mr  Serjeant  Cox’s  views  of  as  Judge  Mansfield,  who  says,  in  one  case,  “Persons  in 

•  spill  uahsm  because  he  may  admire  him  in  his  profes-  possession  of  any  articles  of  trade  may  sell  them  at  such 

prices  as  they  individually  may  please,  but  if  they  con- 
lurc  might  have  occupied  for  the  conversion  of  a  federate  and  ag^ee  not  to  sell  them  under  certain  prices, 
arge  seemn  ot  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  precisely  it  is  conspiracy ;  so  every  man  may  work  at  what  price 
la  ^  ^  deliberately  abandoned.  The  social  he  pleases,  but  a  combination  not  to  work  under  certain 

c  egra  a  ion  ot  the  low-caste  Hindoo  would  incline  him  prices  is  an  indictable  offence.”  What  would  become  of 
1^  *1  ^  listener  to  a  creed  wliich  promised  the  ironmasters,  coal  merchants,  paperraakers,  Ac.,  if 

iini  le  abolition  ot  class  distinctions  and  the  genuine  this. law  were  carried  out?  To  show  the  absurdity  of 
ro  ler  o^d  of  man.  It  was  this  which  gave  much  of  such  a  rule  of  law,  let  us  apply  it  in  a  few  cases. 

L®  ®  movement  of  Buddhism— this  which  the  Some  time  ago  it  was  said  that  the  judges  had  pro- 

la  mo  >  oinaj  at  the  present  day  puts  in  the  forefront  tested  against  the  meanness  of  the  Government  in  giving 
0  I  S  progiamrae.  But  the  Church  of  England  cannot  only  5,000/.  a  year  to  the  paid  judges  on  the  Privy 

*  ma  e  is  inonnse,  except  to  the  ear.  Its  members  form  Council,  and,  so  the  story  went,  they  resolved  not  to 

a  cas  e  as  ai  ihcial  and  exclusive  as  any  in  India.  It  accept  any  of  the  appointments.  Of  course  the  story 

wou  c  ®  for  the  missionary  to  proclaim  in  the  was  not  true,  but  supposing  it  had  been,  the  Privy 

s  ree  am  in  the  pulpit  doctrines  of  fraternity  to  which  Council  would  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill  until 
le  w  10  eo  IS  private  life,  in  its  minutest  features,^  is  a  Parliament  met.  Here,  then,  would  have  been  the  high 
b  an  ing  con  ladiction.  llio  native  of  India  is  said  to  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  obstructing  her  Majesty  in 
uc  absolutely  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour,  and  there  the  distribution  of  justice  to  her  colonial  subjects.  There 
IS  1^  0  enoug  1  ot  it  left,  God  knows,  in  the  English  are  two  points  worthy  of  notice — the  first  that,  morally 
®Rrcr;  but  the  anomaly  we  have  just  speaking,  the  judges  had  a  perfect  right  to  come  to  such 
/  f*  r  less  ludicrous  than  the  spectacle  an  understanding  among  themselves  if  they  thought  fit ; 

rector  combining  the  preaching  of  the  the  second  that,  in  law,  it -was  a  conspiracy.  Let  Ihe 
C.ospel  with  the  administration  of  the  Game  Laws.  public  only  imagine  Mr  Justice  Brett  sent  to  the  tread- 

It  18  uniieces.sary  to  discuss  the  (juestion  of  Church  mill  for  a  year,  because  the  judges  and  Air  Lowe  could 
missionary  \vork  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of  heathen  not  agree  about  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  judges  of  tlic 
in  the  South  Seas,  in  Africa,  in  Eew  Zealand,  and  the  Privy  Council ! 

like.  1  ho  plain  truth  is  that  such  races  must  be  civi-  Sometimes  the  members  of  a  circuit,  having  some 
ise  before  they  can  be  converted.  'Ihe  real  conversion  ground  for  displeasure  against  a  brother  barrister,  meet 
C.  an^r  \ci3  degraded  families  of  human  beings  is  im-  and  resolve  that  none  of  them  shall  ever  hold  a  brief  along 
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Avith  him.  Let  us  see  wliat  ‘  Hawkins  ’  would  say  about 
this.  “  All  confederacies  whatsoever  wrongfully  to 
prejudice  a  third  person,  are  highly  criminal  at  com¬ 
mon  law.’* 

Tf  we  consult  Roscoe’s  *  Criminal  Evidence,’  what  do  we 
find  as  the  mature  opinion  of  the  able  editor  ?  “  The 

vagueness  of  these  propositions  leaves  so  broad  a  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  that  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to .  say  that  plausible  reasons  may  be  found  for 
declaring  it  to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost 
anything  which  the  judges  regard  as  morally  wrong,  or 
politically  or  socially  dangerous.”  This,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  from  a  man  who  lately  was  the  legal  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  acute  genius  of  Ben- 
tham  pierced  through  this  flimsy  imposture  of  the  com¬ 
mon-law  judges,  and  bid  bare  its  true  character.  “  In 
England,”  he  says,  “the  superior  judges — more  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  King’s  Bench — are  in  possession  and 
exercise  of  a  power,,  the  exercise  of  which  is  of  itself 
suflicient  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  tyrannical 
despotism.  They  take  a  word  or  a  nhrase,  and  in  the 
use  they  make  of  that  phrase  they  fina  a  pretence,  and 
that  an  unquestionable  one,  for  inflicting  punishment 
without  stint,  on  any  person  they  please,  for  any  act  they 
please.  .  .  .  The  word  conspiracy  serves  them  for 

inflicting  punishment  without  stint  on  all  persons  by 
whom  any  act  is  done  which  does  not  accord  with  the 
notion  they  entertain,  or  profess  to  entertain,  concerning 
the  act  in  question.” 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  Bentham’s  demonstration 
of  the  absurdity  of  counting  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  an  act  as  an  evidence  of  the  moral  quality 
of  the  act ;  and  his  historical  sketch  of  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  equally  shows  its  origin  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  first  law  of  conspiracy  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  its  object  was  to  suppress  combinations 
of  those  who  falsely  indicted  another  of  a  crime  ;  and 
the  enormous  length  of  rope  given  to  the  judges  seems 
to  have  been  first  assumed  by  Judge  Mansfield.  It  is 
^^orth  noting  that  he  laid  down  the  law  very  broadly — 
that  any  agreement  of  men  to  fix  the  rate  of  their  wages 
was  a  crime,  and  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
spurious  reason  afterwards  invented — that  such  combi¬ 
nations  were  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  was  only 
later  judges  [who,  getting  alarmed  at  the  dangerous 
latitude  entrusted  to  them,  invented  the  argument 
about  restraint  of  trade,  in  order  to  put  some  limit, 
even  if  an  unintelligible  one,  to  a  prerogative  that  seemed 
absolutely  boundless.  Frona  this  has  arisen  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  When 
»Sir  R.  Collier  was  elevated  to  the  Privy  Council,  one 
would  have  thought,  from  the  noise  in  the  papers,  that 
the  constitutional  world  was  going  to  fall  to  pieces,  not 
because  the  Government  had  defied  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  because  it  had  contradicted  what  was  called 
its  spirit.  If  by  the  spirit  of  an  Act  we  mean  the 
intention  of  those  who  drew  the  Act,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  either  the  Government  intended  to  legalise 
all  trade  combinations,  or  it  grievously  misled  its  sup¬ 
porters.  We  do  not  think  either  the  Government  or 
the  draughtsman  to  blame.  The  Act  provides  that  no 
one  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  for  conspiring  to  do 
any  act  on  the  ground  that  such  act  tends  to  restrain 
the  free  course  of  trade,  and  the  draughtsman  thought 
that  by  taking  away  the  reason  for  the  law  he  would 
take  away  the  law  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  jar¬ 
gon  about  the  restraint  of  trade  was  not  the  basis 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  but  a  restriction  on  the  un¬ 
controlled  w’ildness  of  the  Common  Law,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  good  intentions  of  the  draughtsman  have 
l^en  defeated.  The  doctrine  of  conspiracy  has  only 
been  singed,  not  burnt  out.  There  is  only  one  course  to 
be  taken,  and  fortunately  a  course.as  favourable  to  the 
geneml  character  of  our  criminal  law  as  it  is  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  purpose.  It  is  to  pull  up  the  common  law  doc- 
Irine  of  conspiraejq  root  and  branch.  The  plan  is  to 
follow  what  was  done  in  5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  38,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  justices  in  sessions,  or  the  recorder  of  a 
borough,  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  offence  of  j 


illegal  combination  or  conspiracy,  except  combinations 
or  (^nspiracies  to  commit  any  offcnco  which  they  ham 
jurisdiclion  io  try  uhen  committed  by  one  person.  In  favour 
of  this  course  two  authorities  may  be  referred  to.  The 
most  scientific  production  of  English  law  is  undoubtedly 
the  Penal  Code  of  India.  It  was  first  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  has  since  been  revised  by  many  eminent 
men ;  it  has,  moreover,  been  in  successful  operation  for 
years.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  ignores  our  law  of 
conspiracy,  and  treats  a  conspirator  as  an  abettor. 
The  Criminal  Code  of  France,  although  produced 
in  an  atmosphere  we  are  accustomed  to  think  more 
favourable  to  arbitrary  power  than  ours,  knows  nothing 
of  our  law  of  conspiracy.  Let,  then,  a  short  Act  bo 
passed,  declaring  that  the  fact  of  combination  or  con¬ 
spiracy  shall  no  longer  bo  in  itself  a  crime,  but 
shall  only  be  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence  committed.  Wo  should  thus  at  once  do 
justice  to  the  trades-unions,  and  remove  from 
our  criminal  law disgusting  eyesore.  The  policy  of 
trying  merely  to  lop  off  a  branch  has  failed,  and  only 
one  course  is  now  really  open, — to  cut  down  the  Upas 
tree  to  the  roots.  At  all  times  the  common-law  doctrine 
has  been  a  reproach  to  the  law,  now  it  has  become  a 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  threatens  to  brin^  on  a 
kind  of  social  war.  If  the  trades-unions  take  up  this  firm 
ground,  they  will  not  bo  easily  moved.  They  can  plead 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  jurists  that  England  has 
ever  produced,  and  the  example  of  the  best  criminal  code 
Englishmen  have  ever  made,  not  to  mention  the  French 
penal  code  ;  and  if  these  are  not  enough,  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  criminal  justice. 

W.  A.  Hunter. 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  POLITICS. 

In  Carlylean  phrase  the  Russo-Indian  question  might 
be  described  as  the  notablest  wind-egg  over  hatched  on 
the  surface  of  this  planet.  And  indeed,  if  w’o  may  say 
it  without  profanation,  there  is  in  this  special  instance 
a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher  and  that  of  his  friends  the  “  able  editors.” 
Mr  Carlyle,  it  has  been  said,  beats  his  big  drum  at  our 
doors,  and  calls  out  danger  ahead,  but  condescends  not 
clearly  to  explain  the  particular  nature  of  the  danger, 
nor  how  to  avoid  it.  By  fits  and  starts  the  Fourth 
Estate  has  been  similarly  behaving  for  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  in  England,  on  the 
continent,  and  in  India,  the  obstreperous  cackle  of  a 
portion  of  it  has  forced  this  troublesome  “  egg  ”  once 
more  on  our  notice. 

Hardly  anything  can  be  more  undignified,  incoherent, 
and  inconsequent,  than  what  is  sometimes  written  on 
this  subject, — as,  for  example,  in  last  Monday’s  Daily 
Telegraph.  It  may  be  that  the  “  roaring”  of  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  “young  lions”  waxes  louder  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vagueness  and  remoteness  of  the  danger,  just 
as  the  heat  of  an  ecclesiastical  dispute  varies  directly  as 
the  incomprehensibility  thereof.  Wo  do  not  say  that  no 
danger  exists,  but  only  that  its  extent  does  not  warrant 
the  use  of  any  language  stronger  than  that,  for  instance, 
of  a  leading  article  in  last  Tuesday’s  Daily  NeivSf  the' 
fairness  and  moderation  of  which  will  bo  acknowledged 
by  most  readers  of  sense,  who  have  paid  any  real  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.  It  is  quite  unobjectionable  to  say 
that  Russian  conquest  in  Central  Asia  mny  have  ccitain 
results  which,  under  certain  circumstances  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  we  may  have  to  guard  against;  “  contingencies,” 
in  fact,  for  which  nations  ns  well  ns  individuals  may 
have  to  provide — if  wisely,  with  a  minimum  of  talk,  and 
a  maximum  of  devotion  to  the  duties  of  that  present  tense 
which,  on  the  whole,  people  know  most  about.  But  iti.s 
quite  a  different  thing  when  a  “  liberal  ”  journal  takes 
to  mock  heroics,  drags  the  British  lion  into  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and,  in  a  style  not  wholly  worthy  of  that  mach 
renowned  animal,  threatens  a  not  impossible  enemy  with 
its  wrath.  The  Telegraphy  perhaps,  suffers  not 
Russophobia,  yet  much  of  its  language  might  pass  for 
a  symptom  of  that  disease.  In  what  other  journals  inoio 
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'wcrtliy  of  the  name  liberal  would  be  disposed  to  view  as 
an  offer  made  in  jj^ood  faith — however  strongly  prudence 
might  warn  us  from  accepting  it — our  contemporary 
detects  a  plot  cunningly  devised  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  Asiatic  nations  “a  fathomless  element  of  mis- 
tru't.”  If  we  were  the  victims  of  his  craft” — if 
an  English  officer  were  to  accompany  the  Russian  ex¬ 
peditionary  troops — “  a  shudder  of  horror  and  indigna¬ 
tion  would  pass  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  whole 
Anglo-Indian  community ;  ”  and  so  on,  with  more  of  that 
wild,  virtuously  indignant  rhetoric  with  which  the  j 
readers  of  the  Telegraph  are,  unhappily,  too  familiar.  It 
is  likely  enough  the  presence  in  the  Russian  camp  would 
seem  puzzling  to  Khivan  and  Afghan  semi-barbarians ; 
but  no  great  good  can  ever  come  of  the  readiness  to  find 
nothing  but  trickery  in  the  professions  of  a  friendly 
Power.  Numberless  incidents  have  cropped  up  in  the 
•cour.se  of  this  Russo-Indian  business  which  might  easily 
be  quoted  by  one  side  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other. 
For  example,  an  Anglo-Indian  journal,  published  in 
Lahore,  tells  us  how,  in  May  last,  the  Russian  envoys, 
Baron  Kaulbass  and  his  companions,  while  assisting  at 
a  review  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazee’s  troops,  were  astonished 
to  hear  the  words  of  command  given  in  English.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  a  Russian  journal  write  an  indignant 
leader  on  ‘‘perfidious  Albion,”  and  decline  to  accept  the 
•explanation  that  the  Ataligh’s  drill-sergeants  were  only 
deserters  from  our  native  army  ?  This  indignant  out¬ 
cry  would  be  much  more  intelligible  if  some  of  the 
persons  who  raise  it  w’ere  not  among  those  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  necessity  under  which  Russia  lies  of  securing 
a  firm  frontier  by  the  conquest  of  unruly  and  hostile 
tribes.  Further,  in  obedience  to  a  law  which  holds 
universally,  Russia  is  destined  to  grow  over  the  whole  of 
•  the  upper  half  of  Asia;  and,  as  Alexander  Burnes  puts 
it,  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  imprison  a  vigorous  oak 
sapling  in  a  glass  case,  as  to  stop  her  progress.  By  all 
means  let  John  Bull  be  quietly  prepared  for  an  incidental 
ilre  or  two  on  the  outskirts  of  his  Indian  premises ;  but 
^fireft  to  launch  forth  into  heroics,  and  then  to  end  with 
•an  extremely  commonplace  and  superfluous  declaration, 
whose  truth  no  one  ever  dreams  of  denying,  namely, 
tihat  “  Russian  movements  and  intrigues  will  be  met 
"according  to  the  circumstances,”  would  both  be  too 
sadden  a  fall  from  the  sublime,  and  more  likely  to  amuse 
ihan  to  impress  the  listener.  Of  far  more  value  and 
'dignity  are  the  words  of  the  Lahore  Public  Opinion : 
“  On  this  side  of  India  we  look  upon  Russian  advances 
in  Central  Asia  as  a  happy  triumph  of  civilisation  over 
barbarism.” 

To  a  statesman  as  distinguished  from  a  politician,  this 
“  triumph  of  civilisation  over  barbarism  ”  will  be  the 
question  of  primary  importance — that  one  from  w'hichall 
others  derive  their  significance.  Most  of  English  jealousy 
towards  Russia  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  nationalism, 
or,  as  our  pupils  the  Hindoos  are  callingdt,  “  developed 
clanship,”  wdiich  will,  of  coui*se,  for  long  maintain  its 
gi-ound  in  spite  of  essays  on  international  policy,  and 
new  gospels  of  humanity.  Nevertheless,  it  would  now 
be  advantageous  to  study  even  such  a  question  as  the 
Central  Asian  one  from  the  higher  view -point.  It  is 
Jiot,  of  course,  asserted  that  the  Russians,  any  more 
than  the  English,  have  been  led,  by  a  kind  of  apostolic 
spirit,  on  a  civilising  “  mission  ”  into  Asia ;  but  that  the 
peaceful  concomitants  of  civilisation — trade,  manufacture, 
and  the  development  of  natural  resources — together  with 
the  legitimate  desire  to  make  them  secure,  are  the  most 
satisfactory  justification  and  explanation  of  their  presence 
there.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  assert  at  one  moment 
the  remoteness  of  a  Russian  advance  towards  the 
Bosphorus,  and  at  another  to  point  to  her  hazardous 
expeditions  in  Central  Asia  as  if  that  attempt  were  close 
at  hand.  Only  ignorance  of  the  past  and  present  history 
of  the  Khanates  could  have  led  the  military  critics  and 
their  friends  t )  allege  that  Russia’s  pos.sessions  are  valu¬ 
able  only  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  case ;  and  old  Arab  and  Persian  literature 
contains  the  most  detailed  and  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Mawer-un-nehr,  as  the 
^tahometans  named  the  country;  while  the  first  Euro¬ 


pean  historian  01  JiOKiiara,  xrroietMsor 
from  personal  observation  as  well  as  from  authority, 
“  Turkestan  by  far  surpisses  the  known  parts  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  both 
in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  productions.”  Even  in 
the  item  of  cotton  alone,  the  Khanates  will  probably  be 
to  Russia  what  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  England. 
Khiva,  the  moat  fertile  of  them,  is  as  yet  unannexed ;  but 
its  conquest,  besides  being  a  deserved  retribution,  would 
be  a  service  to  humanity.  It  has  been  justly  described  as 
“a  hideous  blot  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;”  while  its  Govern¬ 
ment  is  unfit  to  “continue  any  longer  in  existence.”  Khiva 
will  continue  to  traffic  in  Russian  and  Persian  slaves,  to 
insult  envoys,  to  make  promises  and  then  break  them, 
just  in  the  orthodox  Central  Asian  fashion,  until  a  stronger 
Power  teach  her  better  behaviour.  What  we  have  said  of 
Khiva  applies — from  a  purely  humanitarian  view — with 
still  greater  force  to  tho^e  kidnapping  Turkomans  who 
supply  the  slave  market  of  Khiva,  and  are  the  most  ferocious 
scoundrels  known  in  history.  TheRussians  haveabolished 
the  slave  trade  in  all  the  lands  they  have  annexed,  but 
much  harder  work^i  this  direction  remains  for  them  in  that 
vast  territory  where  slavery  has  proved  a  far  more  deso¬ 
lating  scourge  than  even  war  itself,  and  whose  nomadic 
inhabitants  have  so  little  understanding  of,  or  taste  for, 
the  arts  of  peace,  that  reproof  for  the  crime  of  plunder 
would  only  elicit  from  them  the  astonished  query — 
“  Pray  how  do  thy  people  live  ?  ”  True  descendants  of 
those  Turanian  worthies  who  contemptuously  defined 
agriculture  as  “  cultivating  the  top  of  a  weed,”  they 
compel  their  Persian  slaves  to  do  the  work  of  tillage, 
while  they  themselves  scour  their  weapons  for  a  djihad, 
or  holy  war,  against  the  Russian  infidel. 

The  most  valuable  result  of  a  Russian  occupation  of 
Khiva  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  most  direct 
trade  route  possible,  betwen  Russia,  Kashgar,  and  China, 
vid  the  Oxus.  This  was  shown  very  clearly  in  an  article 
recently  quoted  by  the  Times  of  India  from  the  Karkas 
newspaper,  published  in  Tiflis.  Already  Russian  goods 
command  the  markets  of  Kashgar;  and  no  long  time 
will  have  elapsed  before  the  commerce  between  the  West 
and  the  Far  East  shall  reach  a  degree  of  prosperity 
such  as  it  has  never  yet  known.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
foregoing  considerations  naturally  point  to  the  Oxus  as 
the  southern  boundary  of  Russia  in  Asia,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  India.  For  this  reason  we  anticipate  no 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  Balkh,  the  ownership  of  which 
is  disputed  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Cannot 
diplomacy  bring  about  some  arrangement  whereby  that 
city  and  district  shall  be  definitively  as.signed  to  the 
latter  Power,  so  that  the  territory  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Indian  frontier  shall  be  subject  to  a  single  ruler  ? 
The  arrival  last  Tue.sday  of  Count  Schouvalov,  bearing 
with  him  the  “  conciliatory  assurances  ”  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a  good  omen  :  and  if,  as 
we  believe,  the  wish  of  Russia  is  for  peace,  any  further 
anxious  discussion  on  the  capital  of  Balkh-Turkestan 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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liitherto  been  thongbt  that  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 
strictly  limited  to  those  legitimate  sovereigns  who  could 
trace  back  their  royal  pedigree  to  a  very  remote  period 
in  history,  and  whose  authority  rested  upon  anything 
rather  than  popular  will.  That  elective  sovereignty, 
especially,  after  it  has  chosen  to  rule,  should  be  under 
the  exceptional  protection  of  Providence  is  a  new  theory. 
As  Lord  Adare*  and  Lord  Lindsay  saw  Mr  Home 
floating  in  mid-air  out  of  a  high  window  in  Victoria- 
street,  so  M.  de  Cassagnac  states  he  saw  “  Providence 
hovering  in  a  visible  manner”  over  the  ex-Imperial 
family  at  Chislehurst,  and  he  was  assured  that  the 
E  nperor  and  Empress  were  only  awaiting  a  hea¬ 
venly  signal  to  proceed  to  France,  there  to  re- 
'C^tablish  order  and  public  security.  As  far  as 
Ihe  Emperor  was  concerned,  M.  de  Cassagnac’s 
anticipations  have  been  very  soon  destroyed.  But,  even 
while  he  was  at  Chislehurst  be  seems  to  have  had  a 
prophetic  eye  and  to  have  foreseen  the  special  way  in 
which  the  finger  of  Providence  is  to  be  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  exiled  dynasty.  He  tells  us  that  he  prudently 
looked  to  the  young  Prince  Imperial  rather  than  to  his 
]iarents  to  restore  his  country,  and  he  shuddered  over 
the  thought  that  “upon  that  young  head  rests,  not  only 
the  future  of  the  dynasty,  but  of  France  herself.”  He 
accordingly  addressed  himself  to  him  “  with  almost 
brutal  frankness,”  and  inquired  whether  he  was  really 
prepared  to  accept  the  part  which  M.  de  Cassagnac 
knows  that  Providence  has  reserved  for  him.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  b>y  replied  in  a  serious 
tone,  and  without  hesitation,  “  Yes,  sir  !  ”  Surely  this 
ought  to  settle  the  question,  and  M.  Thiers  and  the 
'  Orleans  princes  might  as  well  retire  from  the  field  in 
favour  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  role  over  France  by 
something  much  more  weighty  than  the  suffrage 
-of  the  people.  But  what  about  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  ?  If  the  divine  right  of  kings  means  anything  at 
all,  surely  the  representative  of  the  Bourbons  has  the 
highest  claim  to  invoke  it  on  behalf  of  the  French 
"Crown  ;**and  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Providence  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking  part  in  European  politics,  it  would 
:  surely  lend  its  influence  to  the  dynasty  which  for 
many  generations,  has  professed  to  rule  under  divine 
sanction,  rather  than  to  one  w’ho  owed  his  sceptre  to  the 
result  of  a  plebiscite.  Perhaps  some  of  his  fellow-thinkers 
will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  M.  De  Cassagnac’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  destinies  of  France  depend  upon  the 
behaviour  of  a  little  boy  leanning  gunnery  and  drill  at 
Woolwich  Academy. 

The  French  Assembly  met  on  Monday,  but  has  as  yet 
done  little  even  in  its  favourite  task  of  bickering.  On 
Thursday  there  was  a  rather  stormy  debate  between  the 
•  orthodox  Right,  represented  especially  by  the  Due  de 
Broglie  mpid  Monsgr.  Dupanloup,  and  the  heretic 
members  of  the  extreme  Left,  with  M.  de  Pressens^, 
the  celebrated  Protestant  preacher,  on  the  other.  But 
this  was  only  very  slight  skirmishing  in  anticipation  of 
the  great  educational  battle  that  is  to  be  fought  out 


before  long  in  France. 


In  England  the  Party  of  Order  has  been  taking  a  leaf 

•  out  of  the  book  of  the  French  Right.  Last  Tuesday  a 
meeting  was  convened  in  Derby  by  the  local  branch  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  mainly  to  hear  an 

-address  on  the  subject  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  for 
this  they  were  the  more  anxious  as  at  a  meeting  of  the 
same  society  in  the  same  hall,  held  a  year  ago,  such 
riotous  proceedings  were  adopted  by  the  Tories  and 
some  “  lambs  ”  hired  by  them  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 

•  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  On  this  occasion  the  same 
course  w'as  planned.  Some  garbled  and  false  reports  have 
been  published  in  the  London  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  known  intentions  of  the  Tories  w’ere  met  by  counter¬ 
plans  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals.  Their  only  plans 
consisted  in  a  resolve  that,  in  the  event  of  a  riot,  the 

•disturbers  of  the  peace  should  be  promptly  turned  out  of 
the  room.  This  was  done,  though  not  without  some 
hard  fighting,  and  as  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared  of 
the  hir^  roughs  the  meeting  was  proceeded  w  ith.  The 
addresses  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  and  others,  were  , 


sensible  and  temperate,  and  their  force  is  certainly  very 
much  strenghtened  by  the  monstrous  behaviour  of  the 
Party  of  Order. 

The  land  question  promises — not,  we  hope,  to  oc  'asion 
many  such  events  as  the  constitutional  rioting  at  Derby 
-—but  to  be  almost  the  chief  topic  of  political  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  next  few  months.  We  have  given 
elsewhere  a  list  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  provinces 
this  winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association,  which  help  to  show  that  in  ♦ll  parts 
of  the  country  the  subject  is  being  seriously  considered 
by  the  working  classes,  while  our  political  leaders  of  all 
schools  are  attempting  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  in  one  direction  or  another.  On  Monday  last  the 
Daily  printed  a  short  letter  from  Mr  Bright,  en¬ 

closing  a  long  letter  by  Mr  Cobden  which  was  printed 
anonymously  nine  years  ago.  In  that  letter  Mr  Cobden 
set  himself  especially  to  answer  the  questions — “  What 
are  the  moral  and  what  are  the  economical  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  division  of  the  land  of  a  country  among  its 
whole  people  ?  ”  and  this  he  did  by  showing  how  f.ivonr- 
ably  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorships  has  worked  in 
France.  A  good  deal,  but  nothing  very  pertinent,  has  been 
said  inopposition  to  this  view’,thebe8t  beingno  better  than 
the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  bold  assertion  at  Newton  Abbot 
last  Wednesday  that  “  the  agricultural  returns  clearly 
point  out  that  with  small  divisions  of  the  land  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  grow  mutton  ;  you  must  have  large 
holdings,  otherwise  it  is  impossible.”  Equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  was  his  justification  of  the  law  of  entail  on  the 
ground  that  “  on  the  entailed  lands  of  this  country  and 
Scotland  you  will  see  very  of»en  the  best  tenantry,  farm 
buildings,  and  cottages  in  the  country.” 

There  have  been  speeches  by  several  Lords  and  Com¬ 
moners  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  b  it  none  have 
been  of  muen  importance.  The  Government  shows 
strange  cruelty  to  members  of  Parliament  by  its  un¬ 
paralleled  reticence  as  to  its  legislative  schemes  for  next 
year,  as  thereby  its  friends  have  nothing  to  support  them 
in,  and  even  its  enemies  can  find  little  fresh  to  find  fault 
with. 

As  a  comment  on  our  vaunted  civilisation,  and  on  tlie 
success  with  which  our  well-paid  clergj^  fulfil  their  duties 
as  teachers  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  a  case  recently  brought  before  the 
Wimbome  magistrates,  ought  to  be  quoted  and  re-quoted 
everywhere : 

Thomas  Young,  in  the  employ,  as  a  labourer,  of  Mr  James 
Coles,  of  Holwell,  was  summoned  for  commiting  a  nuisance  by 
sleeping  in  a  room  unfit  for  human  habitation,  on  a  filthy  bed  of 
rags  and  chaff,  together  with  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter. 
Defendant  lives  in  a  cottage  in  Pye-Iane,  Cranborne,  and  a  sum¬ 
mons  has  been  issued  against  the  landlord.  The  following  evidence 
against  the  defendant  Young  will  speak  for  itself : — Mr  T.  Q.  Bell, 
relieving  officer  of  the  Cranborne  district,  deposed. — I  received 
information  that  Maria  Young,  the  man’s  daughter,  was  lying  con¬ 
fined  with  her  third  child  by  her  father,  and  1  went  with  Police- 
sergeant  Webb  on  the  22nd  alt.,  about  10  o’clock  at  night,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  man  Young  came  downstairs,  partly 
undressed,  and  admitted  us.  The  house  has  two  rooms,  one  down¬ 
stairs  and  the  other  upstairs,  each  of  them  about  three  }ardH 
square.  We  went  upstairs,  where  we  found  an  apology  for  a  bed, 
made  of  rags.  The  daughter,  a  girl  about  18  of  was 
just  getting  up,  and  was  putting  on  her  dress.  The  son,  about  18 
or  19  years  of  age,  was  lying  on  the  bed,  pretending  to  be  asleep. 
They  all  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  stench  was  so  bad  that 
when  I  got  out  of  the  house  1  was  sick.  The  son  was  on  the  bed, 
and  there  were  the  impressions  of  two  other  persons.  In  the 
bottom  room  there  was  nothing  but  earth  for  a  floor. — Police- 
sergeant  Webb  corroborated  this  testimony,  adding,  I  said, 
“Young,  it  seems  to  me  your  daughter  sleeps  in  the  middle.” 
He  replied,  “  No,  she  don’t ;  she  lies  outside.”  I  said,  “  I  don’t 
believe  it;  the  outside  mark  is  too  big  for  her.”  The  bed  smelt 
dreadfully.  There  was  only  one  blanket,  and  that  was  in  a  dreadful 
state.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  house  but  a  small  table 
downstairs.  There  is  no  fireplace  in  either  room,  and  only  one 
small  window.  The  owner  of  the  house  lives  in  a  place  quite  as 
bad.  He  is  a  dirty  old  man.  I  have  visited  the  house  several 
times  before,  and  reported  it  once  to  Mr  Carnegie  at  an  inquest 
on  the  body  of  one  of  the  girl’s  children  which  had  died.  ihe 
Bench. — ^The  matter  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  inspector 
of  nuisances.  Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond, —If  I  had  held 
that  office  I  would  have  ferreted  the  case  out  months  ago.  * 
Bench  — What  do  you  get  a  week.  Prisoner. — I  Os.  I”®  Bench 
(to  the  prisoner’s  daughter,  a  wretched  girl  in  rags.—  now  old  are 
vou?  Prisoner.— I  don’t  know.  The  Bench  (to  the  P^oner.)— 
How  old  is  she  ?  Prisoner.— I  d  m’t  know  :  she  s  called  Maria  ; 
but  she’s  never  been  to  school.  Mr  B.ll. — I  believe  she  is  about 
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TT«r«  nf  Thp  Bench _ Where  docs  your  son  work?  for  Indian  finances  have  reached  the  length  of  their 

PriMner.-neVork«^where  I  do,  and  gets  2s.  a  week  and  his  tetlier;  and  the  funds  available  for  education  must  to 
victuals.  TheBench— What  rent  do  you  pay?  Prisoner.— Is.  when,  for  example,  almost  the  whole  ot  the 

a  week.  The  Bev.  Carr  J.  Glyn  (to  the  PiJ  Indian  land  revenue  is  swallowed  np  by  a  costly  army, 

to  lead  a  better  life,  if  we  get  you  a  place?  uiri.  .  Tiaqtlv  however  cheerinff  the  educational  progress  in 

Bench— Can  not  you  get  a  lodging  somewhere  else?  (jirl--r<io.  Jjasiiy,  nowever  ^ 

Prisoner.- Yes  yon  can  j  I’ll  get  yon  lodgings  and  pay  for  them,  the  North-AVest,  we  must  not  *5®  I 

I  rent  my  place  of  Charles  Edwards,  in  Pye-lane.  1 1  *  i  attendance  is,  as  yet,  only  the  fifteenth  part  of  what  it- 
Edwards  has  three  of  thetcottages ;  the  property  is  freehold,  and  ,  ^  .  pj.(jportion  to  the  population 

was  given  to  Edwards’s  father  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  ou^nt  to  oe,  in  propo _ F  F 

The  Deputy  Chief  Constable  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  orlrlyvoea  fhnf  Mr  Gladstone  deliven 

policcscrgcant  at  Cranborne  should  be  empowered  to  visit  the  The  uddress  that  Mr  trladstone  ueiiven 

iionses  and  report.  The  Bench  made  an  order,  with  the  costs,  for  pool  three  weeks  ago  has  been  pub 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  forthwith,  and  a  penalty  of  10s.  gome  important  corrections.  ‘  While  nr 
daily  for  non-ccmpliance  therewith.  nrinted  well  bound,  and  well  ushered 


Last  mail’s  Anglo-Indian  and  native  papers  contain 
the  final  details  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
noteworthy  tour,  or  progress,  ever  made  by  a  Governor- 
Gcnernl.  Not  the  least  interesting  event  connected  with 
it  is  the  Viceroy’s  covert  rebuke  to  that  proud  native 
ruler,  Ilolkar,  whom,  by  the  way,  Lord  Mayo  had  for- 


The  address  that  Mr  Gladstone  delivered  at  Liver¬ 
pool  three  weeks  ago  has  been  published  with 
some  important  corrections.  “  While  unbelief,  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and  well  ushered  into  th& 
•^orld  — in  a  word,  unbelief  in  broadcloth  —  seems 
to  be  held  perfectly  respectable,  unbelief  in  fustian 
is  almost  savagely  condemned.”  With  reference  to- 
our  article  on  this  lecture,  entitled  “  Mr  Gladstone 
on  Religion,”  the  Premier  writes  to  us  correcting 
an  impression  conveyed  to  our  minds,  and  to  some 
other  people’s,  by  it.  “  In  the  interest  of  my  ad- 


interest  of  my  ad- 


me?  ly  found  it  necessary  to  remind  very  sharply  that  dress,”  he  writes,  “  I  wish  to  say  that  not  a  word,  to  my 


natiAO  chiefs  must  do  their  duty  by  their  subjects. 
Rut  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story  quoted  by  the  hriend^ 
«f  India,  His  Highness  would  appear  to  be  a  man  not 
easily  abashed.  “  Let  this  ” — said  he,  as  he  invested  the 
Viceroy  with  certain  insignia  of  honour — “let  this  sym- 


\  iceroy  wilh  certain  insignia  oi  Honour —  lec  inis  sym¬ 
bolise  the  ties  which  unite  our  two  Governments!'^  The 
anecdote  reminds  us  of  the  Scotch  insular  parson- who 
prayed  for  little  Cumbray  and  big  Cuinbray,  as  also  for 
the  “adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
The  chief  significance  of  the  tour  centres  in  tlie  Vice¬ 
roy's  declarations  concerning  the  future  of  Indian 
finance  ;  and  his  homely  phrase  at  Nagpore — “We  most 
cut  our  coats  according  to  our  cloth” — shows  that  he  is 
quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  Indian  resources  are  “inelastic.” 
'I’hese  w'ords,  says  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  will  have  “  a  most 
reassuring  effect  on  the  country ;  ”  and  it  adds  that  it  has 
been  crying  itself  hoarse  on  the  subject  for  the  last  ten 
years — a  fact  which  cannot  easily  have  escaped  the 
readers  of  that  very  able  journal.  The  appointment  to 
the  Indian  Exchequer  of  Mr  Wm.  Muir,  whose  term  of 
office  expires  on  the  24th  April,  means  a  great  deal, 
for  the  future  Minister  has  always  been  an  enemy 
to  the  income  tax.  He  is  not,  however,  much  of  a 
financier ;  and  his  appointment  is  perhaps  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  Viceroy’s  resolution  to  manage  his  finances 
himself.  The  Friend  of  India  writes  :  “  If  Lord  North¬ 
brook  will  only  prove  that  he  can  govern  without 
one  (a  finance  minister),  he  will  do  more  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  than  if  he  had  completed  an 
empire  like  Dalhousie,  or  consolidated  it  like  Canning.” 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Supreme  and 
Bombay  Governments  have  submitted  proposals  to  the 


knowledge,  fell  from  me  limiting  the  range  of  free  in¬ 
quiry,  nor  have  I  ever  supposed  St  Paul  to  say  anything 
so  silly  as  *  Prove  all  things ;  but  some  you  must  not 
prove.’  ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAND  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Sir, — It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  laud 
and  the  game  laws  if  Mr  Lewis  Sergeant  would  tell  them  how 
many  acres  in  these  islands  are  devoted  solely  to  deer,  as  this^ 
wniiM  oivA  ns  snmp  nrwiisfi  information  as  to  the  amount  of 


stock  they  are  the  means  of  displacing.  It  would  also  ue  very 
satisfactory  if  he  would  tell  us  to  what  extent  he  supposes- 
that  the  producing  powers  of  arable  land  are  affected  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  game  being  kept  on  it. 

As  to  the  last,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the 
best  judges— i.e.,  the  farmers  themselves — do  not  seem  to 
think  that  a  moderate  amount  of  game  affects  them  in  any 
way ;  and  as  a  single  illustration  is  perhaps  better  than  a 
string  of  general  assertions,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to*  • 
quote  the  fallowing  one  : 

I  rent  a  place  in  the  lowlands  on  which  I  do  npt  keep  a 
gamekeeper,  or,  to  be  quite  correct,  I  should  say  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tenant  farmer  on  the  estate  is  gamekeeper  on  his  own 
farm,  and  the  remaining  farms  are  left  to  their  fate.  Mr  B.,, 
the  tenant  in  question,  has  a  long  lease,  and  pays  such  an  un¬ 
commonly  fine 'rent,  from  3/.  to  about  3^.  5s.  an  acre,  that  he- 
is  as  little  under  obligation  to  his  landlord  as  he  is  to  me. 
Well,  our  arrangement  simply  is,  that  Mr  B.  may  kill  what 
hares  and  rabbits  he  likes,  after  I  have  done  with  the  shoot¬ 
ing  for  the  season — i.e.,  generally  about  the  end  of  October. 
Mr  B.  is  no  sportsman  himself,  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  ho 
knows  very  well  that  I  take  but  a  very  slight  interest  in 


_ _  J  ^-1  •  .  icnu  v/u  biic  ouujck;i,  lo  i/iiab  liiuviciabc  niiiuiiiiii  ui  gamO 

J  ^  a  go  these  and  the  China  consulate  costs  to  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  producing  powers  of 
the  Indian  revenue.  Among  the  most  interesting  items  arable  land. 

of  news  WQ  have  received  is  the  publication  of  his  report  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe  that  Mr  Lewis  Sergeant 
by  Mr  Kempson,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  his  supporters  seem  clearly  to  be  of  opinion  that  game 
North-West  provinces.  When  Mr  Thomason  in  1845  preserving  on  arable  lands  must  be  an  advantage  to  the 
proposed  his  scheme  of  a  school  for  every  village  in  the  country,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  (unless  I  am 

xl _ _ _ 1  .  •  1  •  1  ,  ...  miiph  miKf.«kpn^  Hpairmia  r»f 


to  (14  W-flnnf  nf  o  n  -ii*  iuc  aiuuuut  ui  guiiit?  lu  buiiie  pariiciiiar  localities,  out  me 

Whereas  fh^^rn  aggregate  amount  of  game* preserving  would  be  enormously 

Whereas  m  1850  thero  were  only  seventy-five  govern-  increased,  as  no  class  in  the  world  cTislike  people  coming  on 

raent  schools  and  one  aided  school,  with  an  aggregate  their  land  more  than  farmers,  and  none  would  protect  their 
number  of  5,008  pupils,  there  were  in  1870,  3,685  rights  more  fully  and  carefully. 

schools  of  the  former  class,  and  319  of  the  latter,  with  notice,  finally,  another  point  that  does  not  seem  to 

a  total  of  147,475  pupils.  In  the  following  year  the  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  is  that  those 

numbers  were  218,446  out  of  a  population  of  about  who  desire  to  make  game  the  property  of  the 

thirty-one  millions.  In  1850  there  was  hardlv  a  girl  at  "ill  simply  be  adding  (supposing  them  to  be  success- 

Kcliool ;  twenty  years  later,  there  were  Tew Iv  12  MO  '“i  'Vj  t'>®  competition  they  already 

Lastir  at  (lie  first  Ze  there  we™  ^  of;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  right  of 

fer  (Ih.  tr.-  •  f  .  “  1,  “®’^®, ’'0^®  whatever  shooting  would  attract  numbers  to  farming  who  now  go  to 

If  nd?nf!  “'“-il  ^  tcachere ;  bnt  in  1871  there  were  470  the  colonies,  or  seek  other  professions.  In  sLrt,  it  is  hfrdly 
btudents  in  Normal  schools,  under  preparation  for  village  too  much  to  ^y  that  it  would  eventually  pay  the  landlords  of 
teachers.  Ihese  results  are  very  encouraging,  especially  ‘'^^ahle  lands  if  the  game  was  ceded  to  the  tenants, 
as  they  show  bow  the  people  appreciate  education  by  I  am,  &c.,  R.  H.  E. 

contributing  largely  towards  the  support  of  their  schools.  n  •  xi  *77 — ; - 

Lnquestionably,  a  thorough  diffusion  of  education  will  Twoo’  tJuring  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,. 

depend  on  the  development  of  the  grant-in-aid  system  :  stration'in*  Seoa‘X*the 
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the  speeches  delivered,  the  meeting  formed  itself  into  a  sort 
of  converscaioixey  of  which  of  coui*se  Cobden  formed  the 
principal  feature.  Well  do  I  recollect  one  question  which  was 
put  to  our  anti-corn-law  leader.  He  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
think  the  preservation  of  game  should  be  prohibited,  as  that 
interfered  with  the  production  of  corn,  the  food  of  the 
people  P  Mr  Cobden’s  reply  struck  me  as  remarkably  good. 
He  said  that,  **as  long  as  the  landlords  kept  up  the  monopoly 
of  corn  and  preveutecTthe  people  from  getting  their  food  from 
abroad,  then  the  people  were  entitled  to  protest  against  the 
preservation,  of  game,  as  that  was  adding  to  the  dearness 
created  by  the  monopoly.”  *  ‘  But,”  continued  Mr  Cobden,  “  let 
the  landlords  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
.allow  us  with  our  manufactures  to  bring  as  much  corn  as  we 
like  from  abroad — let  the  landlords  do  this,  and  they  may  do 
what  they  like  with  their  estates,  convert  them  into  sheep- 
walks,  deer  forests,  or  flower  gardens ;  for  land  is  property, 
and  a  man  is  entitled  to  do  WMt  he  likes  with  his  own  pro¬ 
per^,  provided  he  does  not  use  it  to  the  injury  of  othei*s.” 

Mr  Cobden  was  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  foretold  would 
be  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Protection  laws.  Since 
this  period,  1846,  the  corn  merchants  have  been  enabled  to 
buy  their  breadstuff's  in  the  cheiipest  markets  of  the  world. 
The  consumer  have  thus  been  made  completely  independent 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  can  never  raise  the  price  of 
corn  above  that  for  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
Were  it  not  for  our  free-trade  in  corn,  bread  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  at  a  famine  price,  for  the  population  of  England  has 
far  outgrown  the  supply  of  food  which  the  island  can  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  whether  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  corn  is  raised 
in  England,  for  in  every  case  the  home  supply  must  be  sup- 
{demented  by  the  foreign  supply,  and  in  an  article  of  necessity 
it  is  the  price  at  which  the  supplement  can  be  had  which 
determines  the  price  at  which  the  home  grower  can  sell  his 
grain.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  amount  of  grain  consumed 
by  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  &c.,  consequent  on  the  game 
laws,  will  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  enhance  the  cost 
of  bread. 

Why,  therefore,  I  ask,  should  the  landed  proprietor  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  preserving  game,  if  this  contributes 
pleasure  in  residing  at  his  country  seat,  and  induces 
spend  his  income  there  amongst  his  tenantry  and  dep 
“  Oh,”  we  are  always  told,  “  pheasants  and  partridges  con¬ 
sume  the  food  of  the  people.”  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr  Peter 
Blackburn,  a  member  for  the  county  of  Stirling  during 
several  Parliaments,  was  once  catechised  upon  this  subject  by 
a  celebrated  veterinary  surgeon.  Professor  Dick,  at  an  election 
meeting  in  Edinburgh.  The  veterinary  professor  asked  Mr 
Blackburn,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city,  if  game  did  not  consume  corn,  the  food  of  the  people. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Mr  Blackburn,  “and  so  do  coach  horses  ;  and 
would  you  therefore,  on  that  ground,  propose  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  prevent  a  Landlord  from  keeping  horses 
of  any  description  except  for  agricultural  purposes  ?  Would 
you  prohibit  cart  horses,  riding  hacks,  hunters  and  racers, 
simply  because  they  eat  corn,  the  food  of  the  people  \  The 
answer  of  the  candidate  was  complete  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Edinburgh  meeting,  and  my  old  friend  Professor  Dick — a 
good  Badical  too — was  completely  floored. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  put  in  your  columns  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  your  correspondent,  Mr  Sergeant,  and  to  the  Anti- 
Oame  Law  League :  “You  maintain  that  the  landed  proprietors 
should  be  prohibited  from  preserving  game  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  that  because  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c., 
consume  that  grain  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
food  of  the  people.  Should  you  not,  therefore,  on  an  equal 
principle  of  justice,  petition  the  Legislature  to  nass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  rich  and  moneyed  classes  from  keeping  for 
their  luxury  aud  amusement  carriage  horses,  park  hacks, 
hunters,  and  raicers,  which  in  London  alone  consume  ten  times 
as  much  agricultural  produce  as  all  the  game  together  of  the 
three  kingdoms  ?  ”  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  I  am,  &c.,  James  Aytoun. 

Eeform  dub,  Jan.  7,  1873. 


to  his 
him  to 
udents. 


PRAYERS  FOR  WEATHER. 

Sir, — Whatever  the  fact  may  be  as  regards  the  question  of 
e^fficacyy  the  instance  adduced  by  the  Rev.  Vicar  of  Islington 
in  the  Times — namely,  that  of  Elijah’s  praying  for  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  drought  of  three  aud  a-half  years’  duration — is  a  most 
unfortunate  one  for  those  who  believe  in  the  expediency  of 
entrusting  the  control  of  the  weather  to  any  individual  or 
caste.  That  any  man  should  have  been  so  diabolical  as  to 
desire  a  cessation  of  rain  for  such  a  period,  and  still  be  i-egarded 
as  “  righteous,”  and  that  any  Being  should  have  granted  his 
murderous  petition,  and  still  be  regarded  as  “  divine,*’  are,  to 
siiy  the  least,  indications  that  there  is  among  us  something 
besides  the  weather  which  requires  recti6catiou. 

I  am,  &c.,  X. 


LITERARY. 

- O— 

A  MODERN  CHRIST. 

The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson,  Strabaa  and  Co. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  day,  and  of  modern 
orthodoxy  in  particular,  to  have  discovered  that  theory  and 
practice  are  distinct.  The  “  Do  what  I  say  and  not  what  I 
do  ”  of  a  certain  preacher  has  become  “  Say  what  I  say, 
and  do — much  what  you  like.”  There  is  no  denying  that 
the  system  of  locking  up  one’s  principles  from  contact  with 
one’s  daily  life,  and  opening  them,  like  church  doors,  only 
when  no  work  is  doing,  has  its  advantages.  By  this  means 
awkward  collisions  are  avoided ;  and  it  becomes  possible 
for  Christianity  to  make  to  herself  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  in  anticipation  of  any  such  mandate  as 
■*  How  is  it  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayst  be  no  longer  steward.”  At 
the  same  time  one  can  understand  the  sorrowful  mystifica¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  class  of  minds  before  this  glaring  contra¬ 
diction  of  doctrine  and  conduct ;  and,  on  the  whole,  though 
Protestants  have  declared  themselves  shocked,  and  even  some 
good  Catholics  have  looked  askance  at  Pius  the  Ninth’s  recent 
information,  that  Jesus  loves  the  aristocracy,  it  seems  just 
as  well  such  slight  alterations  in  principle  should  be  clearly 
stated.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  modern 
Christianity,  from  Popery  to  Evangelicalism,  bears  out  the 
assertion  of  his  Holiness,  and  it  is  better  the  fact  should  be 
admitted,  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes, — such  disastrous  ones, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  Joshua  Davidson,  Cornish  carpen- 
ter,  and  supposed  descendant  of  King  Arthur  of  the  Round 
Table,  who  being  of  a  literal  disposition,  and  holding  the 
eccentric  notion  that  a  man’s  actions  should  express  his 
beliefs,  set  himself  in  this  nineteenth  century,  not  only  to 
follow  actually  the  doctrine  which  Christian  priests  and 
people  profess  to  believe  divine,  but  to  live  after  the  pattern 
of  that  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  whom  they  worship 
as  a  God.  With  what  scandal  to  others,  and  at  what 
bitter  cost  to  himself,  the  history  of  his  life  and  death, 
which  we  now  have  before  us,  shows. 

Joshua  Davidson  is  a  lad  of  fourteen,  with  the  face  of  a 
boy  saint,  and  bright  brown  hair,  like  ripe  nuts  in  the  sun. 
shine,  when  his  inability  to  reconcile  ancient  theory  with 
modern  practice  first  brings  him  into  trouble.  We  have 
him  standing  out  in  the  quiet  village  church  to  ask,  in  all 
►implicity,  why,  if  Christ  was  God  and  His  word  true,  Mr 
Grand,  the  vicar,  does  not  live  like  the  apostles,  and  give 
all  he  has  to  the  poor  ?  Again,  why,  since  Jesus  died  for 
sinnera,  the  clergyman  won’t  help  Peggy  Bray  and  her  base 
child,  because  he  says  it  would  be  encouraging  wickedness  ? 
Beyond  the  wholesome  advice  to  respect  his  betters,  and 
not  meddle  with  matters  he  no  more  understands  than  does 
the  ass  he  drives,  he  gets  no  answer  from  the  vicar.  But 
not  the  less  does  he  dream  and  ponder  over  the  matter, 
rambling  along  the  rough  sea-coast,  or,  on  summer  evenings, 
sitting  out  under  the  clear  sky,  with  the  swallows  and  sea¬ 
birds  flashing  through  the  air,  and  the  voice  of  the  w  aves 
as  they  beat  up  against  Long  Island  subdued  to  a  tender 
murmur  that  seems  to  have  a  mystery  in  it.  At  length 
he  forms  the  resolution,  which  he  confides  to  his  simple, 
pious  mother,  .that  when  ho  grows  up  ho  at  least  will 
realise  Christ  in  his  life.  She  warns  him  against  over¬ 
boldness.  “If  imitation  is  over-bold,”  says  Joshua,  “he 
is  7wf  our  example,  which  is  a  saying  of  the  devil.”  And 
now  we  have  the  old  pathetic  story,  which  to  most  of  us 
will  come  with  such  painful  and  yet  tender  familiarity,  the 
story  of  confident,  uncompromising  young  enthusiasm,  set¬ 
ting  out  to  shape  its  life  after  a  given  ideal  standard,  which 
standard  is  doomed  to  crumble  and  go  to  rack.  Joshua 
becomes  a  leader  among  the  village  lads,  their  aim  being 
to  follow  the  life  of  Christ  in  simple  exactness,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  gospels ;  they  pray  much  and  often,  but 
neither  in  church  nor  in  chapel ;  they  denounce  luxury 
among  professing  Christians  as  sin, — so  did  Christ ;  they 
are  anti-sabbatarians,  as  he  was  ;  they  declare  the  modem 
parson  to  nearly  resemble  the  ancient  Pharisee  in  a 
they  do  their  best  to  incur  persecutions  and  revilings,  an  , 
receiving  them,  rejoice  and  are  glad.  However,  0  rs 
rough  shock  to  Joshua’s  faith  is  near  at  hand.  Here  is  the 
author’s  own  account  of  •the  incident : 
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Joshua  was  but  young,  remember  ;  enthusiastic,  and  putting  the 
direct  interpositions  of  God  before  the  natural  law.  Wherefore 
he  accepted  the  text  about  faith  removing  mountains  as  literally 
true,  and  possible  to  be  done.  Given  the  faith,  the  mountain 
would  move.  And  one  evening  he  went  down  into  the  rocky 
valley,  earnest  to  try  conclusions  with  God's  promise ;  and  sure  of 
finding  it  true.  He  had  fasted  all  day,  and  he  had  prayed  all  day  ; 
and  in  the  tailight,  when  work  was  oyer,  he  went  down  with  three 
of  us,  all  certain  that  the  truth  of  the  Word  would  be  made  mani¬ 
fest.  lie  prayed  to  God  to  grant  us  this  manifestation;  to 
redeem  ilis  promise;  he  was  full  of  faith;  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
chilled  or  slacked  him.  As  he  stood  there  in  the  softening  twi¬ 
light,  with  his  arms  raised  above  his  head,  and  his  face  turned  up 
to  the  sky,  his  countenance  glowed  as  Moses’  of  old.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  stone  to  move  in  God’s  name,  and  because  Christ  had 
promised ;  and  we  knelt  beside  him,  not  so  much  trembling  as 
exalted,  feeling  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Divine ;  and  that  He 
would  do  unto  us  according  to  His  word.  But  the  rock  stood 
still,  and  a  stouechat  went  and  perched  on  it. 

After  this  death-stroke  to  his  literal  faith,  Joshua, 
though  we  are  told  he  undergoes  great  spiritual  anguish, 
still  retains  his  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  Christ. 
But  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  him  that,  after  all,  this  divine¬ 
ness  is  only  perfect  humanity  ;  and  that  being  so,  rightful 
imitation  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  His  acts,  but 
a  continuation  of  His  work,  in  Ilis  spirit,  and  in  accordance 
with  our  own  day.  The  young  carpenter  becomes  restless 
in  his  village  home ;  he  longs  to  learn  more,  to  know  men 
better.  After  a  time  we  have  him  in  London  ;  we  find 
him  among  the  Evangelists,  the  Ritualists,  the  Unitarians, 
seeking  in  vain  for  that  typical  Christian  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  with  the  erring  and  the  weak.  At  length  we  have 
the  final  result  of  these  experiences,  and  of  his  scientific 
studies.  He  confides  to  his  friends,  that  to  him  henceforth 
the  sole  meaning  of  Christ  is  humanity. 

The  modern  Christ  (he  says)  would  be  a  politician  ;  his  aim 
would  be  to  raise  the  whole  platform  of  society.  Not  content 
with  merely  denouncing  sin  as  a  spiritual  evil,  he  would  go  into 
its  economic  causes  and  destroy  the  flower  by  striking  at  the 
roots—  poverty  and  ignorance.  He  would  accept  the  truths  of 
science,  and  would  teach  that  a  man  saves  his  soul  best  by  help¬ 
ing  his  neighbours.  .  .  Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  as  dogma¬ 
tised  by  Churches,  but  an  organisation,  having  politics  for  its 
means,  and  the  equalisation  of  classes  for  its  end.  It  is  Com¬ 
munism,  friends!  The  doctrine  I  have  chosen  for  myself  is 
Christian  eotninunism,  and  my  aim  will  be  the  life  after  Christ  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  morals. 

At  this  time  Joshua,  getting  poor  enough  wages  at  his 
trade,  lives  in  a  stifling  London  court,  among  thieves,  loose 
women,  and  other  working  men  as  pookas  himself.  He  is 
coldly  looked  on  by  these  latter,  because  he  lives  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  disreputable  neighbours,  and  labours  at  the 
seemingly  thankless  task  of  reclaiming  them.  There  is  a 
certain  Joe  Traill,  for  instance,  a  tipsy  vagabond,  of  whom 
really  one  would  have  preferred  our  modern  Christ  to  wash 
his  hands,  and — a  quite  different  case — a  girl  both  sinned 
ai^ainst  and  sinning,  named  Mary  Prinsep,  the  delicate  sketch 
of  whose  history  we  cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  enter  upon 
here.  Unable  to  find  any  position  for  his  lost  sheep — the 
preference  of  the  angels  for  repentant  sinners  not  being 
shared  by  Christian  society, — Joshua  takes  them  under  his 
own  roof,  and  gets  the  character  of  living  with  a  burglar 
and  a  prostitute.  Finally,  he  is  dismissed  by  his  employers, 
with  the  advice  not  to  keep  such  company  if  he  wishes  to 
be  respected  by  master  or  mates.  Persisting  in  his  cha¬ 
ritable  endeavours,  and  that  in  the  face  of  near  danger  of 
starvation,  Joshua  Davidson  gradually  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  philanthropists  of  various  schools,  who  vouch¬ 
safe  their  opinions  and  advice.  First  of  all  there  is 
an  M.P.,  a  great  political  economist,  whose  solution  of 
the  social  problem  is,  of  course,  “  Let  the  working  classes 
leave  off  having  children,  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
them.”  Now  Joshua’s  answer  is  not,  of  course,  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  and  yet  it  is  not 
irrational  either.  He  complains  that  unfortunately  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  human  nature  left  in  humanity,  and  that 
exceptional  control  of  instinct  can  scarcely  be’  expected 
from  the  class  which  has  the  smallest  share  of  higher  grati¬ 
fications.  Besides,  he  adds,  pertinent’y  enough,  political 
ccohuvnj  is  tJie  law  of  these  venj  exist  in  y  social  conditions  I 
hold  to  be  tadicalhj  unjust”  We  confess  to  great  sympathy 
with  the  next  adviser,  a  certain  Mr  C.,  who  complains 
that  Johsua  makes  no  distinction  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious.  But  then  our  hero  is  still  consistent  when 


>he  makes  reply,  “Neither  did  Christ.”  The  patroix 
of  Jeshua  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all;  a  world-weary,, 
morbid  fine  lady,  who  flatters  him  for  the  sake  of  excite¬ 
ment.  From  experience  again,  and  not  from  class  pre¬ 
judices  or  antipathies,  Joshua  comes  to  the  new  conviction 
that  the  people  must  rely  on  no  extraneous  aid  from  their 
social  superiors ;  but  must  develop  their  own  progressive 

force,  by  union  and  organisation.  On  the  strength  (ff  this- 

conviction,  he  joins  the  International  Association  of  Work¬ 
men.  “When  the  Commune  declared  itself,  writes  our 
author,  “  Joshua  resolved  to  go  over  to  Paris,  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  an  organised  liberty,  that  seemed  the  best 
thing  any  man  loving  his  fellow-men  could  do.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  have  our  would-be  imitator  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
among  the  so-called  “  miscreants  and  brigands  ”  of  the 
Commune  ;  many  of  whom,  if  we  believe  him,  appear  more 
than  priest  or  philanthropist  to  have  formed  themselves 
after  Christ’s  pattern,  in  their  faithful  endeavour  to  help 
the  poor  and  to  raise  the  lowly,  to  rectify  injustice  and  to 
give  to  all  men  a  chance  of  being  happy,  virtuous,  and 
human.  Clearer  notions  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Commune, 
and  as  to  who  were  butchers  and  who  victims  in  that 
desperate  struggle,  are  beginning  now  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  most  reluctant  minds.  We  have  here  a  vivid  and 
living  picture  of  the  magnanimity  and  self-devotion  of 
many  of  the  leaders,  of  the  division  of  counsels,  the  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  the  people,  and  the  delirious  frenzy 
of  certain  rabid  fanatics ;  also  we  are  shown,  side 
by  side  with  the  noble  Delescluze,  the  figure 
of  Joshua  Davidson — not  careful  of  his  life,  eager  to 
lay  it  down  if  haply  it  might  be  for  the  cause  of  the 
despised  and  poor.  But  Joshua  survives  the  Commune  r 
only  he  loses  the  dearest  part  of  his  life — poor  devoted 
Mary  Prinsep,  who  has  followed  him  to  Paris  and  has  been* 
busy  tending  the  wounded,  to  be  murdered  at  last,  like  so 
many  other  innocent  women,  as  a  peircleuse.  Henceforth 
Joshua  cannot  return  to  work  at  his  bench  again  :  like  hia 
prototype,  the  thirst  for  martyrdom  is  strong  upon  him. 
He  goes  up  and  down  the  country  explaining  the  commu¬ 
nistic  doctrines,  and  showing  their  apostolic  origin.  He  does 
«  not  justify  all  the  acts  of  the  Commune,  but  he  maintains, 
its  principles  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  Christianity  in 
politics ;  viz.,  the  abolition  of  priestly  supremacy,  the 
rights  of  labour,  human  equalit}’,  fraternal  care  of  the  pooiv 
and  obligation  laid  on  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  tho 
iniquity  of  maintaining  the  vested  rights  of  wrong,  and  the- 
right  of  the  people  to  self-government.  Often  he  meets 
with  rough  handling  from  a  hostile  audience,  and  always 
he  is  accounted  responsible  for  the  breach  of  order  got  up 
by  his  antagonists  ;  so  that  he  is  hounded  out  from  town 
to  town.  At  last  he  comes  to  a  place  called  Lowbridge  : 
and  announces  that  he  will  give  a  lecture  in  the  Town-hall, 
showing  how  Christ  and  bis  Apostles  were  Communists 
and  how  they  preached  the  same  doctrines  which  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  Paris  sought  to  embody,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  social  institutions  which  have  •  grown  up  after 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Joshua  is  warned  that  it  will 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  hold  this  meeting,  but  he  neverthe¬ 
less  persists  in  his  intention.  We  cannot  do  better  thaa> 
quote  his  friend’s  and  historian’s  account  of  this,  the  last, 
scene  of  his  life  : 

Grave  as  Joshua  always  was,  to-night  he  was  grave  to  sadness  t 

a  solemn  kind  of  sadness  like  a  martyr  going  to  his  death . 

The  moment  hu,ving  come  he  stepped  on  to  the  platform.  In  the 
first  row,  right  in  front  of  him,  was  the  former  clergyman  of 
Ire valga,  Mr  Grand.  .  .  .  I  saw  Joshua’s  face  change  as  he  cauglit. 
the  clergyman’s  eye.  It  did  not  change  to  cowardice,  but  to  h 
kind  of  eager  look,  like  a  man  taking  hold  of  an  enemy  ;  and  then 
it  passed  away  into  his  usual  abstracted  unconsciousness  of  self, 
as  he  came  quietly  to  the  front  and  prepared  to  speak.  But  at 
the  first  woid  there  broke  out  such  a  tumult  as  I  have  rever 
heard  at  any  public  meeting ;  the  yells,  hisses,  cat  calls,  whoop- 
ings  were  indescribable.  Joshua  stood  there  quiet  and  dignified 
as  ever,  looking  in  among  them,  waiting  for  the  tumult  to  cease, 
it  only  ceased  when  Mr  Grand  rose  up.  “Friends,”  he  said. 

I  am  glad  that,  by  your  honest  English  love  of  law  and  God, 
you  have  shown  what  you  think  of  the  poison  this  demagogue 
would ^  have  poured  into  your  ears.  I  know  that  man  well 
(pointing  to  Joshua).  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  can 
bear  testimony  that  he  has  been  a  presumptuous,  insolent  fellow 
Horn  the  first.  I  know  that  he  has  lea  an  infamous  life  in 
London  loose  women,  thieves,  burglars,  all  the  scum  of  the 
earth  have  been  his  chosen  companions;  and  to  crown  all,  he 
,  went  over  to  Paris  at  that  awful  time  of  the  Commune,  when  ii 
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ever  hell  was  let  loose  upon  earth  it  was  then,  and  joined  him¬ 
self  to  that  band  of  miscreants  who  disgraced  the  name  of 
humanity.  And  now  he  has  the  audacity  to  come  before  you, 
honest  and  sober  men  of  Lowbridge,  loving  your  Queen  and 
country,  abiding  by  the  laws  and  fearing  God  as  I  hope 
you  all  do,  blasphemously  to  liken  those  fiends  to  our  Lord 
and  the  holy  apostles  ;  and,  more  than  all  this,  to  pick  your 
pockets  of  your  honest  wages,  that  he,  an  idle  vagabond  who 
won’t  work,  may  wander  about  the  country,  sowing  poison  and 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land!  Give  him  your  minds,  my  men, 
and  let  him  understand  that  Lowbridge  is  not  the  place  for  a 
godless  rascal,  an  atheist^  and  a  communist!  ”  Then  he  got  down, 
and  the  ncen  cheered  him  as  lustily  as  they  had  hissed  Joshua. 
...  A  dozen  men  leaped  on  to  the  platform,  and,  in  a  moment, 
I  saw  Joshua  under  their  feet.  It  was  in  vain  then  for  Mr  Grand 
to  cry  order — for  the  police  to  be  sent  for— for  me  to  lay  about 
me,  as  hard  as  I  was  handled.  The  men  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  law  and  order  in  their  own 
minds,  the  champions  of  God  and  religion.  .  .  .  Joshua  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  pale  and  senseless,  with  a  stream  of  blood 


I  factory  character  of  all  public  discussion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  question.  Malthusians  and  anti-Malthusians  alike 
argue  as  if  early  marriage  and  large  families  were  purely 
a  question  of  expediency  that  may  be  dispassionately 
considered  and  settled  on  grounds  of  convenience  and 
expense,  just  as  we  decide  whether  it  is  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  keep  house  on  our  own  account  or  to  live  in 
furnished  lodgings.  To  most  people  this  mode  of  beating 
about  the  bush  must  seem  eminently  profitless  and  absurd. 
Nobody  supposes  that  people  marry  and  have  large  families, 
because  they  really  believe  that  it  is  as  easy  to  find  food  for 
six  or  a  dozen  children  as  to  provide  for  two  or  three.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  earnest  workers  for  the 
improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  should  dismiss  the 
“Malthusian  specific  “  as  “clap-trap”  and  the  “sheerest 
quackery.”  What  other  view  could  they  take  of  a  pro- 


flowing  slowly  from  his  lips,  while  the  men  trampled  on  him  and  posed  remedy  for  all  the  greater  evils  of  civilised  commu- 
kicked  him.  and  one,  with  a  fearful  oath,  kicked  him  twice  on  the  nities  that  appears  to  them  to  carry  with  it  the  implication 
w?v  ;.ff  that  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  people  should 

down  and  the  place  cleared  as  if  by  magic.  When  the  lights  were  l6flrn  to  count  their  fingers  f  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr  vlreg 
up  again,  and  I  went  to  lift  him,  he  was  dead.  that  he  has,  with  most  praiseworthy  and  manly  courage^ 

Whether  the  man  Davidson  actually  lived  or  no — and  brought  to  the  foreground  that  element  in  the  problem 
on  this  point  the  circumstantial  precision  of  the  writer  which,  though  vital,  is,  from  a  pernicious  scrupulosity  ot 
leaves  us  in  doubt, — this  history  is  legitimately  called  a  speech,  universally  ignored. 

true  one, — true  both  in  spirit  and  detail,  whether  as  If  celibacy  were  as  easy,  as  natural,  and  as  happy  a  modo- 

regards  the  central  figure  of  this  Cornish  carpenter,  yearn-  of  life  as  marriage,  there  would  be  no  Malthusian  difficulty, 

ing  to  revive  in  his  life  that  other  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  Though  God  is  spoken  of  as  sending,  or  being  in  some 

or  as  to  the  reception  of  this  literal  Christ-character  among  sense  the  Father  of  all,  the  children  that  are  born,  yet  it  i» 


professing  Christians.  But  this  work  has  an  interest  beyond 
the  exhibition  in  forcible  colours  of  a  fact  patent  to  all. 
It  is  not  by  the  derelictions  and  inconsistencies  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors  that  any  system  can  be  condemned ;  but  here  we 
have  the  literal  and  faithful  application  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  to  modern  social  questions.  The  position  of  Joshua 


perfectly  well  understood  that  the  number  is  quite  condi¬ 
tional.  They  are  not  rained  down  from  heaven  as  was  the 
manna  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  demonstrations  of 
Malthus  are  felt  to  be  cruel ;  they  sound  in  the  ears  of 
mankind  “  like  the  sentence  to  a  doom  of  utter  darkness 
and  despair,”  only  because  they  seem  to  declare  that 


Davidson  appears’  to  us  unassailable ;  communism  is  un-  material  plenty  and  comfort  can  be  purchased  only  by  the 
questionably  the  political  outcome  of  Christianity.  But,  sacrifice  of  sources  of  happiness  that  men  value  even  more 
then,  Christian  communism,  where  the  last  is  first  and  the  than  abundance  of  food.  The  dead-lock  in  which  we  seem 
first  last,  where  there  is  more  joy  over  one  repentant  sinner  to  be  placed  is  this  :  on  the  one  hand  poverty,  disease,  and 
than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons,  and  where  the  supreme  premature  death  ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  quote  Mr  Greg’s  own 
aim  is  to  keep  one’s  heart  and  mind  disengaged  from  the  words,  “  the  postponement  of  marriage  as  a  rule  during 
affairs  of  this  earth,  to  fix  them  on  a  state  beyond  the  the  years  when  it  is  usually  most  desired,  and  the  absti- 
grave,  is  not  a  hopeful  or  progressive  social  picture  :  any  nence  from  it  in  many  cases  altogether ;  in  a  word,  resolute, 
more  than  a  Trappist  monastery,  which,  after  all,  is  the  self-enforced,  and  prolonged  celibacy,  precisely  at  that  epoch 
nearest  realisation  of  the  Christian  ideal,  is  an  especially  of  life,  under  those  circumstances,  and  among  those  classes, 
enlightened  association.  Personal  heroism  and  self-  in  which  celibacy  is  most  difficult ;  that  is  (as  the  rough. 


devotion,  never  mind  how  displayed,  will  always  claim 
our  reverence  ;  but  the  time  has  not  come  when  it  is 
possible  to  dissociate  the  individual  character  of  Jesus  from 
the  ideas  he  represents.  Christ  is  not  humanity,  but 
human  nature  crucified.  The  doctrine  whose  essential 


common  feelings  of  mankind  at  large  would  put  it),  that 
life  in  plenty  and  comfort  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  chief  comfort  in  life,  and  of  those  joys  without 
which  even  a  life  of  material  plenty  is  a  very  poor  and  ques¬ 
tionable  boon ;  and,  be  it  observed,  this  is  the  form  the 


principle  is  that,  born  bad  through  another’s  fault,  we  are  proposition  must  inevitably  assume  in  the  minds  not  of  the 
again  redeemed  and  started  with  a  balance  in  our  favour  vicious,  the  sensual,  the  weak,  or  the  self-indulgent  portion 
through  another’s  merits — even  so,  our  continuance  in  well-  of  mankind,  but  of  the  natural,  unsophisticated,  right¬ 
doing  not  depending  upon  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  feeling,  sensible, — though,  if  you  will,  unregenerate  and 
and  efforts,  but  on  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a  Being  who  unsanctified, — mass  of  mankind.”  Were  the  dilemma  aa 
gives  or  withholds  his  grace  at  pleasure — is  not  a  creed  the  terrible  and  as  inexorable  as  it  thus  appears,  the  splendour 
believer  in  law,  justice,  and  the  human  conscience  can  of  science  and  civilisation,  with  which  so  many  are  dtzzled. 


afford  to  dally  with.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it  true  that 
the  noblest  mission  is  to  preach  repentance  to  thieves  and 
Magdalens.  Whilst  it  remains  a  fact  that  in  too  many 
instances  our  social  institutions  are  responsible  for  their 
existence,  we  have  to  render  justice  before  indulging  in 
benevolence.  It  may  be  that  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  society  weak  and  erring  natures  will  claim  pity 
and  patience ;  but  we  have  to  make  health  possible 
before  endowing  hospitals.  We  may  afford  to  give  charity 


would  remain  for  ever  what  it  is  now,  the  glitter  on  the 
surface  of  a  vast  dark  ocean  of  misery.  Whatever  may  be 
the  solution  of  this  fundamental  social  problem,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  never  be  found  by  ignoring  the  real  nature  of  the 
difficulty. 

Having  thus  broadly  stated  the  bitter  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  to  mankind  by  the  hated  law  of  population,  Mr 
Greg,  too  clear-sighted  to  deceive  himself,  confesses,  w’itli 
his  characteristic  honesty,  that  he  is  unable  to  disprove 


to  the  halt  and  maimed,  when  we  have  used  every  endea-  this  doctrine,  which  exhibits  the  primary  elements  of  human 
vour  to  further  healthful  growth,  and  to  make  it  indeed  happiness  in  apparently  irreconcilable  antagonism.  “Some 
possible  for  the  sons  of  the  people  “to  grow  up  as  the  years  ago,”  he  says,  “I  hoped  to  be  able  to  show,  in  oppo- 
young  plants,  and  their  daughters  as  the  polished  corners  gition  to  this  received  doctrine,  that,  however  irrefutable 
of  the  temple.”  was  Malthus’s  logic,  his  premises  were  imperfect,  and  hie 


MR  GREG  ON  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION. 


Eniyinas  of  Life.  By  VV.  R  Greg.  Trubner  a&d  Co. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  commented  on  a  portion  of  Mr 


was  Malthus’s  logic,  his  premises  were  imperfect,  and  hia 
conclusions  in  consequence  unsound.  It  is  with  some  sad¬ 
ness  I  am  now  compelled  to  admit  that  further  investiga¬ 
tion  and  deeper  thought  have  shaken  this 
Without  reviewing  in  detail  the  various  “indi^tions 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Greg,  of  the  existence  of  some,  as  yet, 

fAB  an  a  natural  and  uncon- 


XX  icw  wccuo  agu  wo  uouiujouiou  uu  a  put  Liuu  ui  xiii  wwiv  -- — o,  -  ,  ,  nneon- 

Greg’s  able  book.  But  its  most  important  sections  have  occult  influence,  which  operates  as  a  na  u  ^  sav 

yet  to  be  referred  to.  Almost  every  one  must  have  scious  limitation  on  human  r^r  >  confident 

been  struck  with  the  imperfect  and  thoroughly  unsatis-  that  they  do  not  seem  calcu  a  e  o  i  p 
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cr  cheerful  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  of  our  race. 
And  we  must  add  that,  even  to  make  out  so  much  as  he 
has  attempted,  a  little  undue  straining  has  to  be  employed. 
Thus  when  calling  attention  to  the  frequent  extinction  of 
titled  families,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  under  the  expla¬ 
nation  offered  by  Mr  Galton,  that  peers  very  often  marry 
heiresses,  who  may  be  presumed  to  come  of  comparatively 
unfertile  families.  Mr  Greg  says  ;  “  but  the  explanation 
itself  is  a  collateral  confirmation  of  the  fact  I  am 
pointing  out, — for  whence  arise  these  unfertile  but 
rich  families?”  This  proves  nothing,  or  too  much. 
We  have  sexual  selection  of  the  least  fertile — what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  steiility.  These  do  not 
therefore  represent  the  normal  fecundity  of  the  race. 
If  it  bo  said  that  they  represent  that  to  which  civilisation 
is  tending  to  bring  us,  then  the  danger  ahead  is  not  over¬ 
population,  but  extinction.  But  to  pass  to  the  ultimate 
conclusion :  it  is,  substantially,  an  agreement  with  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  that,  by  the  law  of  evolution,  the  present 
e.xcessive  fertility  of  mankind  will  gradually  diminish  in 
process  of  time — time  long  beyond  calculation.  Here  is 
^tr  Spencer’s  own  statement :  ‘‘  And  after  having  caused, 
as  it  ultimately  must,  the  due  peopling  of  the  globe,  and 
the  raising  of  all  its  habitable  parts  into  the  highest  state 
of  culture— after  having  brought  all  processes  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  human  wants  to  perfection — after  having,  at  the  ■ 
•same  time,  developed  the  intellect  into  complete  com¬ 
petency  for  its  work,  and  the  feelings  into  complete  fitness 
for  social  life — the  pressure  of  population  as  it  gradually 
finishes  its  work,  must  gradually  bring  itself  to  an  end.” 
This  philosophic  vision  may  charm  and  satisfy  a  pure  intelli¬ 
gence,  emancipated  from  all  the  petty  concerns  of  the 
present,  to  whom  the  past  history  of  our  planet  is  but  as 
yesterday,  and  before  whose  omniscient  eye  the  infinite 
future  lies  thus  open,  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  summer 
land.'Cape.  But  offered  as  a  consolation  to  the  suffering 
millions  of  our  own  day,  it  is  a  more  pitiless  mockery 
than  that  of  the  priests,  who  comfort  the  poor  with  the 
assurance  that  they  shall  have  their  portion  after  death. 
And  we  cannot  altogether  fall  out  with  that  selfishness 
of  our  nature  that  would  seek  to  secure  some  happiness 
for  the  present  generation,  and  the  generations  of  the 
more  immediate  future,  even  though  it  were  by  means  that 
may  tend  to  postpone  Mr  Spencer’s  millennium  for  a 
million  years  or  so.  But  this  is  not  all.  Unless  it  be 
6p?cifically  maintained  that  with  the  progress  of  civilisation 
women  will  become  comparatively  barren,  it  does  not  appear 
that  wo  can  ever  escape  from  the  necessity  of  conscious  and 
intelligent  prudence.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  as  Mr  Greg 
himself  says,  that  the  instinct  in  man  is  perennial,  not 
periodic;  and  that  on  Malthus’s  theory  the  utmost  antici- 
pateable  moderation  in  its  exercise  would  virtually  be  just 
as  certain  to  result  in  over-population  and  discomforting 
pressure  on  subsistence,  as  its  present  pampered  and  normal 
development.”  Mr  Mill  also  writes  to  the  same  effect. 
His  words  are :  “But  the  change  in  the  human  constitu¬ 
tion  which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realised,  will  conduce  to  the 
expected  effect  rather  by  rendering  physical  self-restraint 
easier,  than  by  dispensing  with  its  necessity,  since  the  most 
rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  very  sparing  employment  of  the  multiplying  power.” 

In  his  chapter  on  “  Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest,”  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  in  his  book,  Mr  Greg  calls 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  steady  pro¬ 
gress  with  which  our  high  civilisation  seems  to  be  threat¬ 
ened.  The  thoughtful,  the  able,  the  enterprising,  and  the 
prudent,  are  exactly  the  men  who  marry  late,  or  not  at  all, 
and  who  leave  fewest  behind  them.  The  law  of  natural 
selection  is  reversed.  We  have  non-survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  race  tends  more  and  more  to  be  kept  up  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  unthinking  and  improvident ;  not  the  most 
self-restrained  and  advanced  men  of  each  generation,  but 
the  stupidest,  the  least  conscientious,  and  the  most  animal, 
tend  in  an  increasing  degree  to  become  the  fathers  of 
each  succeeding  generation.  This  is  a  large  subject, 
and  we  can  do  little  more  than  recommend  our  readers 
to  study  it  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Greg  or  Mr  Galton.  The 
extent  to  which  the  latter  writer  is  impressed  with  tlie 
d\ngor  from  this  source  may  be  gathered  from  the 


following  passage  :  Owing  to  these  several  causes,  there 
is  a  steady  check  in  an  old  civilisation  on  the  fertility 
of  the  abler  classes ;  the  improvident  and  unambitious  are 
those  who  chiefly  keep  up  the  breed.  So  the  race  gradually 
degenerates,  becoming  with  each  successive  generation  less 
fitted  for  a  high  civilisation,  although  it  retains  the  external 
appearances  of  one,  until  the  time  comes  when  the  whole 
political  and  social  fabric  caves  in,  and  a  greater  or  less 
relapse  towards  barbarism  takes  place.  The  most  im- 
portant  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  connection,  and  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  is  that  if  the  tendency  be  such  as 
it  appears  to  these  writers,  and  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  substantial  answer  to  their  argument,  an 
energetic  section  of  the  disciples  of  Malthus  will  have  to 
review  their  ethics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wife 
and  family  are  a  heavy  drag  on  an  ambitious  young  man, 
who  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world.  From  the  selfish 
point  of  view  such  an  one  certainly  does  well  to  remain  a 
bachelor.  But  the  teaching  of  some  influential  Malthusians 
has  been  that  in  an  overcrowded  country  like  ours,  tho 
selfish  interest  and  the  highest  morality,  in  this  case,  go 
hand-in-hand — consist  in  bringing  into  the  world  few  or  no 
children.  So  long,  however,  as  the  question  is,  not  whether 
the  population  shall  be  more  or  less,  but  whether  it  shall 
constantly  represent  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  preceding 
generation,  the  prudence  of  the  thoughtful  bachelor  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  antagonism 
between  the  ^selfish  and  the  social  instincts.  The  duty  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  does  not  lie  in  abandoning  the  field 
to  the  foolish  and  reckless — thereby  working  their  own 
extinction.  For  the  individual  man,  and  with  a  view  to 
winning  in  a  hard-contested  race  for  wealth  or  distinction, 
it  may  be  good  policy  to  avoid  the  encumbrance  of  a  wife 
and  children,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  can  be  also  lauded 
as  the  highest  morality.  In  the  interest  of  the  race  they 
would  do  better  by  winning  less  for  themselves  individually, 
and  leaving  behind  them  representatives  of  their  own  higher 
order,  rather  than  empty  places  to  be  filled  by  the  offspring 
of  men  of  weaker  and  inferior  types  of  character. 


A  DISCIPLE  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 

J/es  Premierei  Annees  a  Paris.  Par  Auguste  Vacqueric.  Paris  ; 

Michel  h6yy  freres. 

That  kindly  and  courteous  section  of  Parisian  society 
which  hisses  its  favourites  off  the  stage  when  they  grow  old, 
and  salutes  its  worthiest  poet  as  “  ancient  periwig  ” — as 
a  compensation  for  having  called  him  Phoebus-Apollo — has 
no  richer  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule  than  M.  Auguste 
Vacquerie.  You  may  be  anything,  even  dull  and  devout, 
in  Paris  ;  but  the  reverent  and  enthusiastic  are  hors  la  lot — 
mere  vegetators,  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular 
force  and  fulfilling  certain  functions,  but  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  veritable  meaning  of  life.  Auguste 
Vacquerie,  and  with  him  his  friend  Paul  Meurice,  have  taken 
a  foremost  place  among  the  social  proscripts.  Both  have 
brought  out  two  or  three  vivid  and  vigorous  works,  bristling 
with  epigrams  that  Chamfort  would  have  approved,  over¬ 
flowing  with  facile,  fanciful  poetry  that  Gautier  and  de  Ban- 
ville  might  have  owned ;  they  have  produced  several  pieces 
of  remarkably  original  power,  showing  worthy  idolatry  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo.  For  the  two  young  authors,  whose  names  are 
almost  inseparable  in  French  literature,  placed  themselves 
voluntarily,  generously,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  poet, 
were  his  friends  in  exile,  helped  him  in  his  work,  prepared 
his  successes,  and  had  the  courage  to  avow  their  perception 
of  his  singleness  of  aim,  consistency,  and  devotion  to  what 
has  ever  been  a  losing  cause  in  France — perhaps  elsewhere 

the  cause  of  humanity,  poverty,  and  mercy,  through¬ 
out  the  fifteen  years’  hail  of  epigrams  from  the  Fiaaro 
and  its  fellows. 

One  seeks  involuntarily  for  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  in 
every  page  of  this  collection  of  M.  Vacquerie’s  early  verses  in 
Palis,  and  one  is  scarcely  disappointed.  The  name  of  the 
master  occurs  frequently,  traces  of  his  influence  are  almost 
everywhere.  The  dedication  is  to  Paul  Meurice  ;  its  graceful 
simplicity  recommends  the  book  :  “  I  do  not  give  you  this 
book,  it  belongs  to  you.  It  is  my  giddiness  on  the  border 
of  the  city  vvhereunto  all  come ;  it  is  what  Paris  has  made 
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of  me  ;  it  is  my  growth  ;  it  is  all  the  stcr.n  of  my  youth, 
— my  work,  my  love,  my  anger,  my  faith ;  it  is  I : — ^you 
eee,  then,  that  the  book  is  yours.”  The  subsequent 
verses,  “  En  arrivant^'  well  describe  the  hopes  and 
tremors  of  the  young  provincial  lad  entering  Paris, 
the  “  dreamer  commenced  by  woods  and  waters,”  to 
whom  a  Rouen  lycee  has  thrown  a  prize  for  Latin  verse, 
who  comes  into  the  universal  city  having  but  instincts  in 
the  state  in  which  nature  and  Virgil  have  left  him,  and 
cries  to  Paris:  “Complete  me!  retouch,  develop,  accen¬ 
tuate,  enlarge  my  provincial  forehead  unto  your  daring 
dreams !”  Even  further  on,  again  addressing  Paul  Mau¬ 
rice,  the  young  villager  tells  how  it  was  not  the  body  of 
Paris  but  its  soul  that  drew  him  down  the  Seine  : — not  its 
meagre  gardens  “  or  the  desire  to  see  Louis  Philippe,”  but 
to  “  speak  with  the  great  voices  that  have  the  world  for 
echo  ;  ”  above  all,  to  meet  Hugo — who  was  Paris : 


feet  disdain  of  all  the  old  rules  of  theatrical  art  renders 
the  scenes  much  more  natural,  more  fit  for  representation 
than  the  greater  part  of  French  metrical  dramas — save 
Hugo’s  repertoire,  of  course.  M.  Vacquerie  has  also 
attempted  a  paraphrase  of  Shakespeare — Henry  V. ;  the 
verses  are  fine,  but  they  scarcely  render  Shakespeare.  It 
is  evident  that  the  author  has  versified  a  translation. 
Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo’s  translations  of  Shakespeare  are 
probably  the  most  faithful  that  can  be  made  in  French*  ■ 


Mes  monuments,  mes  pares,  mes  princes,  et  mes  femmes, 
C’etaient  ses  vers,  eVtaient  aes  romans  et  ses  drames 
Lcs  Tours  de  Notre  Dame  €taient  I’H.  de  son  nom ! 


and  the  lad’s  dream  was  to  inhabit — 

Une  sefene  au  cinqui^me  ^tage  ^Uemani ! 
lie  recalls  to  Meurice  how  they  loved  Hugo  as  their 
emancipator,  for*  until  he  came  the  poet  was  the  slave  of 
a  formula  ;  but  Hugo’s  drama  said  :  **  Let  none  be  alike  ; 
imitate  no  one ;  clothe  yourself  in  your  own  fashion — art  is 
not  a  livery  !  instead  of  a  code  it  has  a  conscience.”  But 
the  poems  do  not  all  point  a  serious  moral.  M.  Vacquerie  is 
Gaulois  as  much  as  Eomantique.  He  is  liberal  of  scarcely 
translatable  epithets  with  regard  to  the  followers  of  Racine, 
terminating  a  clever  dissection  of  the  reproach  that  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Hugo  are  brutal  and  uncouth  in  their  stage  assassi¬ 
nations,  by  the  epigram — “  Eh  !  in  order  to  kill  your 
characters — ^you  must  make  them  live  !  ”  but  he  is  also  a 
master  in  the  elegant  love  lyrics  an  eminently  Parisian  muse 
inspires.  The  verses  “  A  Madame  Jeanne  ”  are  inimitable 
in  their  order.  It  is  the  reason  given  by  a  Parisian  re¬ 
gardless  of  conventionality  for  the  rarity  of  his  visits. 
He  says  :  Suppose  you  are  set  hungry  before  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  table ;  the  light  trembles  on  Bohemian  glass  ;  the 
wine  is  a  song ;  the  dessert  a  poem  ;  it  is  a  feast  that 
would  give  man’s  appetite  to  an  angel.  Well,  this  divine 
dinner — another  eats  it ! 


Un  autre  vous  man^^e,  hdlas  ! 

Un  autre  est  Ikqiii,  vorace 
Veut  pour  lui  tous  cus  doux  plats 
Jeuncsse,  esprit,  beaute",  grace  ! 
II  est  des  sorts  plus  heureu.x 
A  mon  gout  sinon  au  votre, 

Qui  d’assister  ventre  creux 
Au  tres-bon  diner  d’un  autre. 
J’ai  I’estomac  trop  ouvert : 

'Ces  festins  Ih,  je  m’en  prive. 
Mats  mettez  done  mon  convert 
Et  vous  verrez,  si  j  arrive ! 


It  is  impossible  to  make  a  not  very  moral  declaration 
more  picturesquely  and  politely.  The  liberty  of  romanti¬ 
cism  is  carried  by  Vacquerie  to  its  uttermost  limits.  His 
figures  are  superb.  He  makes  a  beggar  in  one  of  the 
dramatic  scenes  inserted  in  the  *  Premieres  Annees,’ 
proclaim  :  “  I  have  the  universe  for  boots  and  the  heavens 
for  hat !  ”  He  has  quaint  conceits  like  this  of  a  lover 
waiting ; 

.  .  .  j’avais  vu  tirant  ma  montre  de  ma  porche 

Que  mon  coeur  avan^ait ; 

and  ends  with  a  piece  of  biting  satire  against  hereditary 
titles  by  saying  he  holds  them  iniquitous  for  two  reasons : 
*•  Because  one  is  not  great  by  another’s  greatness,  because 
the  real  name  of  every  man  is — himself ;  because  one 
is  not  born  but  creates  oneself ;  because  one  is  one’s 
father  and  one’s  son  : — again,  the  multitude  having  their 
eyes  dazed  by  the  glitter  of  the  lying  titles  cannot 
recognise  the  real,  and  forget  that  one  is  duke  when  one 
thinks  and  prince  when  one  loves.”  There  are  two 
powerfully  romantic  sketches  in  the  collection  :  “  Proser¬ 
pine,”  the  love  of  a  courtesan  for  a  man  who  despises  and  re¬ 
jects  her ;  and  ”  Hans  et  Marie,”  the  story  of  a  lover  flying 
with  his  mistress  from  her  father’s  house,  who  is  compelled 
to  rob  to  save  her  from  hunger,  and  shoots  the  father  in 
the  mountains.  The  half  colloquial  style  of  M.  Vacquerie’s 
veree  is  wonderfully  effective  in  these  pieces;  and  his  per- 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Man  of  the  Future.  An  iDvestigation  of  the  Laws  which 
Determine  Happiness.  By  Alexander  Calder.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

We  are  all  in  the  wrong ;  everybody  has  been  in  the 
wrong  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  At  least 
that  is  the  grand  conclusion  to  which  Mr  Alexander  Calder 
has  been  brought  by  the  momentous  discovery  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  been  in  the  wrong.  We  think  that  he  is  so  still,  but 
it  is  his  own  opinion  that  he  has  now  attained  unto  the 
standard  of  a  perfect  man.  And,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  love  for  suffering  humanity  (and  with,  perhaps,  a 
little  pleasure  to  himself),  he  has  drawn  his  own  portrait, 
and,  raising  it  up  on  high  as  Moses  did  the  brazen  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  he  calls  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  behold  “  the  man  of  the  future;  ”  the  perfect  mao,  after 
whose  image  we  must  all  of  us  shape  ourselves  if  we 
would  live  and  not  die.  It  is  perfectly  appalling  to  think 
how  rapidly  we  are  advancing  and  how  near  we  are  to 
.  destruction  without  knowing  it.  “  Chaos  may  soon  assail 
us.  We  shall  be,  if  we  are  not  already,  threatened  with 
some  awful  social  crisis.”  “  There  will  soon  arise  a  time 
when  there  will  be  no  security  for  anything  of  value. 
Neither  life  nor  property  will  be  safe.  The  reign  of 
barbarism  will  overturn  all  forms  of  Government.”  In  the 
j  twinkling  of  an  eye  society  may  be  over  the  precipice. 
How  imperative  then  is  the  necessity  that  Mr  Calder ’s 
advice  should  be  taken,  and  at  once  I  “  For,  so  long  as 
the  principles  (therein)  advocated  are  not  received  and 
exercised,  so  long  will  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  men  and 
of  nations  be  exposed  to  danger  and  ruin.  But  if  these 
rules  mingle  in  our  lives  and  form  our  characters,  it 
matters  not  where  or  what  we  are ;  for  all  will  be 
well  with  us.”  Perhaps  we  might  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  tremendously  critical  state  of  affairs  seems 
curiously  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  about  the  plans  of  the  Almighty,  with  which  Mr 
Calder  appears  to  have  a  most  intimate  acquaintance.  The 
explanation,  however,  very  likely  is,  that  it  has  been  part 
of  the  divine  arrangement  that  Mr  Calder’s  book  should 
appear  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  also,  and  this  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  that  it  should  be  universally  read,  and  its  **  sug¬ 
gestions  ”  “followed  and  developed.”  For,  were  this  to 
happen,  instead  of  being  suddenly  and  irretrievably  involved 
in  the  ruin  which  hangs  over  us  like  a  black  thunder-cloud, 
though  we  cannot  see  it,  it  is  the  author’s  own  opinion  that 
“  we  should  become  a  people  more  perfect,  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  and  morally,  than  any  which  have  yet  inhabited  our 
earth.” 

We  somewhat  regret  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  a  book 
that  gives  much  good  as  well  as  some  bad  advice ;  but  it  is 
so  saturated  with  egotism  as  to  make  it  offensive  and 
almost  unreadable.  Moreover,  we  fear  some  of  the  bad 
advice  is  more  likely  to  be  listened  to  than  the  good. 
For  example  it  is  enjoined  as  the  will  of  their  Maker,  that 
all  men  should  marry  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  all 
women  a  few  years  earlier.  And  it  is  added — “  If  they 
happen  to  have  more  children  than  they  are  able  to  sup¬ 
port,  provision  for  such  children  should  be  found  by  the 
State  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood.” 

This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Will  that 
will  recommend  itself  to  too  many  of  Mr  Calder’s  readers 
who  will  be  but  little  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
rules  about  cleanliness  and  eating  and  drinking.  ^  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  religious  discussion.^  The 
writer  having  escaped  from  the  grosser  forms  of  superstition, 
has  little  patience  with  the  millions  that  remain  in  the 
dark,  and  is  of  course  equally  angry  with  the  thousands 
who  are  more  advanced  than  himself. 
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THE  MAGAZINES  FOE  JANUARY. 

There  is  an  unusual  supply  of  good  matter  in  this  month  s 
magazines,  the  Fortnightly  in  particular  being  a  regular 
storehouse  of  capital  articles.  It  opens  with  a  very  notable 
paper  by  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  on  the  “  The  Revival  of 
Authority,”  the  desire  of  which  is  to  show  how  the  two 
apparently  contradictory  formulae,  “Government  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  function  of  special  capacity,”  and  “  All  Government 
must  emanate  from  the  collective  will  of  the  nation,”  may 
be  reconciled  and  even  found  to  be  “  but  the  complementary 
parts  of  a  single  principle.  *  Mr  Harrison  is  as  bitter  as  few 
besides  himself  can  be,  and  very  properly  bitter,  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  “statesmen  and  publicists”  who  affect 
to  be  the  rulers  of  the  people  by  virtue  of  their  birth  and 
position,  but  whose  principle  of  government  yet  consists 
almost  exclusively  in  the  servile  adoption  of  such  measures 
and  only  such  as  best  suit  the  whim  of  the  people  whom 
they  attempt  to  rule.  Tories  and  Whigs  alike  come  in  for 
his'sarcasm.  “They,”  he  says,  “are  the  bane  of  the  true 
power  of  Authority  who  prolong  all  hereditary  or  conven¬ 
tional  claims  to  power,  the  stigma  and  curse  of  Authority, 
who  bearing  Authority  hold  themselves  out  as  the  servants 
of  numerical  majorities,  who  aspire  only  to  be  the  organ  of 
some  majority  or  of  some  strong  faction,  who  are  willing 
to  lead  as  a  driven  beast  of  burthen  misy  lead,  but  not 
otherwise,  who  are  proud  to  go  wherever  they  are  pushed, 
and  equally  ready  to  stand  still,  as  a  mode  of  compromising 
between  opposite  courses.”  Hardly  less  severe  is  he  in  his 
condemnation  of  avowed  democracy,  which  he  illustrates, 
not  very  fairly,  by  the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  that  is  worth  thinking 
over  in  his  panegyric  upon  “  Authority  without  oppression 
founded  upon  Public  Opinion  without  Democracy ;  ”  but 
we  need  to  be  Comtists  to  believe  as  thoroughly  as  does 
Mr  Harrison  in  the  hierarchy  of  genius. 

We  need  say  no  more  of  Mr  Mill’s  article  on  “  Grote’s 
Aristotle  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  than  that  it  is  a  very  able 
exposition  of  some  points  in  Aristotle’s  teaching,  combined 
with  a  review  of  the  method  in  which  it  was  discussed 
by  Mr  Grote.  This  paper  is  followed  by  one  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine  on  “  Mr  Stephen’s  Introduction  to  the  Indian  Evi¬ 
dence  Act,”  and  this  again  by  some  rather  extravagant  but 
musical  “  Memorial  verses  on  Theophile  Gautier,”  by  Mr 
Swinburne,  which  end  thus  : 

Mixed  with  the  masque  of  death’s  old  comedy 
Though  thou  too  pass,  have  here  our  flowers,  that  we, 

For  all  the  flowers  thou  gav'st  upon  thee  shed, 

And  pass  not  crownless  to  Peruphoue. 

Blue  lotus-blooms  and  white  and  rosy-red 
We  wind  with  poppies  for  thy  silent  head, 

And  on  this  margin  of  the  sundering  sea. 

Leave  thy  sweet  light  to  rise  upon  the  dead. 

An  admirable  little  article,  pungent  and  eloquent,  on 
“  The  Five  Gas  Stokers,”  by  Mr  John  Morley,  is  none  the 
less  important  because  it  is  only  four  [tages  long. 

The  interest  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  papers  on  “  The 
Study  of  Sociology,”  in  the  Cont^porary^  increases  as  they 
proceed.  Having  in  December  treated  of  “  Subjective 
DilRculties,  Intellectual,”  his  this  month’s  chapter  is  en¬ 
titled  “Subjective  Difficulties,  Emotional.”  How  serious 
are  these  difficulties  Mr  Spencer  shows  by  various  in¬ 
stances,  the  most  striking  and  the  best  perhaps  being  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  popular  English  opinion  upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  that  upon  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  The 
former  caused  say  ten  thousand  deaths  of  people  who  bad 
brought  their  punishment  upon  themselves,  the  latter  about 
two  million  deaths  of  persons  who  did  nothing  to  deserve 
their  fate ;  yet  all  the  indignation  is  spent  on  the  lesser 
event,  and  none  on  the  greater.  “  For  the  bloodshed  of  the 
Revolution  there  has  been  utter  detestation,  and  for  those 
who  wrought  it  unqualified  hate.  For  the  enormously 
greater  bloodshed  which  the  wars  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  entailed,  little  or  no  horror  is  expressed,  while  the 
feeling  towards  the  modern  Attila  who  was  guilty  of  this 
bloodshed  is  shown  by  decorating  rooms  with  portra  ts  and 
busts  of  him.”  Mr  Spencer  proposes  to  deal  with  other 
“  subjective  difficulties  ”  in  the  way  of  social  science  in 
chapters  on  the  educational  bias,  the  bias  of  patriotism,  the 
class  bias,  the  political  bias,  and  the  theological  bias. 

In  the  Contemporary  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 


“  The  Labour  Movement  ”  by  Mr  Goldwin  bmith,  appa¬ 
rently  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  his  new  home.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  written  in  hearty  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  good  and  useful  in  the  modern  development  of 
the  political  and  social  strength  of  the  working  classes. 
This  gives  all  the  more  force  to  Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  remaiks 
on  the  dangers  and  evils  incident,  or  accidental,  to  it. 
Thus  he  says  in  one  place  : 

Freedom  of  contract  is  the  only  security  which  the  community 
has  against  systematic  extortion  ;  and  extortion,  practised  on  the 
community  by  a  trade  union,  is  just  as  bad  as  extortion  practised 
by  a  feudal  baron  in  his  robber  hold.  If  the  unions  are  not  volun¬ 
tary  they  are  tyrannies,  and  all  tyrannies  in  the  end  will  be  over¬ 
thrown. 

And  so  will  all  monopolies  and  all  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  any  lawful  trade  or  calling,  for  the  advantage 
of  a  ring  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  a  great  East  India  Company 
shutting  the  gates  of  Eastern  commerce  on  mankind,  or  a  little 
Bricklayers’  Union  limiting  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  carried  in 
a  hod.  All  attempts  to  restrain  or  cripple  production  in  the 
interest  of  a  privileged  set  of  producers ;  all  trade  rules  pre¬ 
venting  work  from  being  done  in  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
expeditious  way ;  all  interference  with  a  man’s  free  use  of  his 
strength  and  skill  on  pretence  that  he  is  beating  his  mates,  or  on 
any  other  pretence ;  all  exclusions  of  people  from  lawful  callings 
for  which  they  are  qualified  ;  all  apprenticeships  not  honestly 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  apprentice,  are  unjust  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  community,  including  the 
misguided  monopolists  themselves.  All  alike  will  in  the  end  be 
resisted  and  put  down.  In  feudal  times  the  lord  'of  the  manor 
used  to  compel  all  the  people  to  use  his  ferry,  sell  on  his  fair 
ground,  and  grind  their  corn  at  his  mill.  By  long  and  costly  effort 
humanity  has  broken  the  yoke  of  old  Privilege,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  new. 

The  Contemporary  contains  two  other  articles  of  impor¬ 
tance,  which  we  can  only  name  ;  one  by  Dr  Carpenter  on 
“  The  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Acquired  Psychical 
Habits,”  and  another  by  Professor  David  Masson  on  “  The 
Three  Interests  in  Old  English  Literature.”  It  has  also 
two  very  liberal  articles  on  theological  questions,  one  by  Mr 
Knight,  the  persecuted  minister  of  Dundee,  on  “  The  Func¬ 
tion  of  Prayer  in  the  Economy  of  the  Universe,”  and  another 
by  Mr  Vance  Smith,  the  Unitarian  member  of  the  Bible 
Revision  Company,  on  “Creeds  in  Church  and  Chapel.” 

Fraser  opens  with  the  full  text  of  Mr  Froude’s  answer 
to  Father  Burke,  delivered  in  New  York  five  weeks  ago, 
and  closes  with  a  noteworthy  paper  by  Mr  Francis  Galton 
on  “  Hereditary  Improvement.”  Mr  Galton  states  very 
plainly  the  danger  that  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention 
•  of  all  disciples  of  Malthus,  and  upon  others  too— the  danger 
that,  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  overcrowded  countries,  the 
fittest  persons  will  be  killed  out,  and  only  those  who  are 
physically  the  strongest  will  survive ;  and  as  a  preventive 
of  that  danger,  he  urges  the  organisation  of  some  plan  by 
which  the  race  may  be  improved  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  deteriorate.  “  My  object,”  he  says,  “  is  to  build  up,  by 
the  mere  process  of  extensive  inquiry  and  publication  of 
results,  a  sentiment  of  caste  among  those  who  are  naturally 
gifted,  and  to  procure  for  them,  before  the  system  has 
fairly  taken  root,  such  moderate  social  favour  and  pre¬ 
ference,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  would  seem  reasonable  to 
those  who  were  justly  informed  of  the  precise  measure  of 
their  importance  to  the  nation.” 

Other  good  things  in  Fraser  are  an  article  on  “  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  Characteristics”  by  Mr  Leslie  Stephen,  one  on 
“  Prisons  ”  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  a  short  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  “  Sketch  of  M.  Thiers,”  and  “  A  Visit  to  Schamyl’a 
Country,”  by  Mr  Edwin  Ransom.  Mr  Ransom  gives  a 
remarkably  concise  and  graphic  description  of  some  inci¬ 
dents  in  an  autumn  tour  in  Russia,  which  ho  made  two 
years  ago. 

Blackwood  is  not  so  well  stored  with  readable  matter. 
Besides  its  two  serial  tales,  and  one  that  is  complete  in 
itself,  it  contains  only  three  articles,  of  which  one  is  on 
“  The  Issues  raised  by  the  Protestant  Synod  in  France,” 
another  on  “  Christian  Philosophy  in  England,”  and  the 
third  a  short  burlesque  on  Mr  Tennyson’s  ‘  Idylls,*  entitled 
“  Sir  Tray.”  The  best  thing  in  this  “  idyll  ”  is  the  song 
that  is  sung  by  the  undertaker  to  whom  Dame  Hubbard 
goes  for  a  coffin  in  which  to  bury  her  dog.  Here  is  one 
verse  : 

0  life,  dost  thou  bring  death  or  death  bring  thee  ? 

Which  of  the  twain  is  bringing,  which  the  brought  ? 

Since  men  must  die  that  other  men  may  live. 


/ 


( 
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The  most  important  article  in  Macmillan  is  by  Mr  Lecky 
on  “  Mr  Fronde’s  ‘  Englibh  in  Ireland.’  ”  Mr  Lecky ’s 
strictures  on  that  mischievous  book  are  hardly  too  severe. 
He  says  : 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  real  national  calamity  that  gifts 
so  rare  and  so  transcendent  should  be  allied  with  an  inyeterate 
pa.ssion  for  paradox,  and  especially  for  moral  paradox,  and  should 
be  di^^igureci  by  so  much  partiality,  intolerance,  and  intemperance. 
In  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  some  hope  that  ancient  animosities  may  slowly  sub¬ 
side  under  the  influence  of  the  great  legislative  measures  of  the 
last  few  years,  the  most  ordinary  patriotism  should  counsel  great 
caution  and  moderation  in  treating  of  the  conflscations  and  of  the 
massacres  of  the  past.  No  such  spirit  has  been  shown  by  Mr 
Froude.  With  a  recklessness  of  consequences  that  cannot  be  too 
deeply  deplored,  with  a  studied  offensiveness  of  language  that  can 
only  be  intended  to  irritate  and  insult,  he  has  thrown  a  neiv  brand 
of  discord  into  the  smouldering  embers  of  Irish  discontent.  His 
work  will  be  received  w’ith  ill-concealed  delight  by  all  who  desire 
to  maintain  disloyalty  in  Ireland,  and  by  all  who  envy  the  position 
of  England  in  the  world.  What  can  be  more  mischievous  than 
that  every  rebel  newspaper  should  have  the  right  to  circulate 
among  the  Irish  people  whole  pages  from  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  English  writers  in  favour  of  the  extirpation  of  their  religion 
and  the  destruction  of  all  their  liberties  ?  What  can  be  more  de¬ 
plorable  than  that  every  foreign  critic  who  declaims  upon  the  sel* 
flshness  of  England  should  be  able  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  contemporary  literature,  that  the 
English  government  in  Ireland  can  only  be  rightly  maintained 
and  justified  by  the  repudiation  of  all  those  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  it  is  the  glory  of  England  to  have  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  her  constitution,  and  which  for  many  generations  it 
has  been  her  great  mission  to  sustain  and  to  propagate  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Comhill  contains  an  amusing  article  on  “  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Emperor  of  China,”  giving  some  curious 
information  about  the  Celestial  domesticities,  and  a  very 
trifling  discourse  on  ”  Heroism  ”  by  Canon  Kingsley. 
Temple  Bar  and  London  Society  are  as  light  as  ever,  with¬ 
out  containing  anything  of  much  .importance.  In  the 
Oentlematds  Magazine  the  most  important  contents  are  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  Joaquin  Miller’s  ”  Isles  of  the  Amazon  ” 


Hunter,  Rev.  John.— Shalupoare's  King  Henry  VI.  Part  T  with 
Critical  and  Explanato^.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  m,  la) 

of  Measure  for  M^ureiwith 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii  no  is  > 
Jjonraans. 

JeiToW,  Qood  Company.  First  Series.  (8vo, 

Jonea  Thom^as  Rymer.— Casseirs  Book  of  Birds.  From  the  Text  ot 
Dr  Brehm.  In  Four  Volumea  VoL  IV.  (4to,  pp.  viii,  3ia,  7a  6d.) 

Marcoy.  Paul.— A  Journey  across  South  America  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Illustrated  with  000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  11  Maps,  Printed  in  Coloura  Half-VoL  ni.  (Imperial  4to. 
pp.  viii,  278.  21  s.)  Blackie  and  Son. 

Nunn,  J.  J. — Mrs  Montague  Jones’s  Dinner  Party;  or,  Reminiscences 
of  Chelteniiam  Life  and  Manncra  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  170.) 
J.  C.  Hotten. 

Stirling,  James  Hutchison — Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law;  together 
with  Whewell  and  Hegel,  and  Hegel  and  Mr  IV.  R  Smith,  a  Vin¬ 
dication  in  a  Physioo-Mathematical  Regard.  (Svo,  pp.  v,  139.) 
Longmans. 

Woodthorpe,  R.  G.— The  Lushai  Expedition,  1871-1872.  (Svo,  pp.  viii,  338, 
15S.)  Hurst  and  Blackett 

M.  Marcoy ’s^aamey  across  South  America  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous  and  instructive  record  of  travel  which  is  well 
worth  reproducing  in  English,  and  the  English  version, 
besides  being  very  well  translated,  is,  as  regards  outward  ap¬ 
pearances,  even  better  than  the  French.  The  illustrations, 
of  course,  are  the  same,  but  the  paper  and  print  are  superior, 
and  the  result  is  a  handsomer  work.  The  third  half-volume, 
leaving  one  yet  to  be  published,  takes  the  reader  from 
Tumbuya  to  Nauta,  or — as  those  names  may  give  no  very 
clear  information — along  a  considerable  portion’  of  Peru, 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  with  the  Maranon, 
About  the  geography,  natural  history,  and  civilisation  of 
the  country  he  has  explored,  M.  Marcoy  gossips  as,  perhaps, 
no  traveller  has  ever  gossipped  before,  and  his  narrative  is 
very  instructive  as  well  as  very  amusing.  If  the  numerous 
illustrations  to  his  book  are  as  truthful  as  they  are  humo¬ 
rous  and  artistic,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

Lieut.  Woodthorpe’s  Lushai  Expedition  takes  us  into- 
another  hemisphere,  and  familiarises  us  with  one  of  the 
north-eastern  suburbs  of  India,  about  which  most  pe/sons 
knew  next  to  nothing  before  last  year.  Lieut.  Woodthorpe 
describes  with  some  minuteness  the  commencement  of  our 


and  Mr  Bradlaugh’s  paper  on  **  The  Bepublican  Impeach-  troubles  with  the  Lushais,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were- 
meat.”  lately  suppressed.  He  writes  generously  for  an  Anglo- 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  Congregationalist  assures  us  Indian,  and  his  sketchy  volume  furnishes  many  interesting 
that  there  are  many  indications  that  the  Congregational  particulars  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Gashar  and  the 
Churches  of  this  country  are  earnestly  longing  for  a  new  neighbouring  haunts  of  the  hill-men,  who,  he  hopes,  will 
manifestation  cf  the  power  of  the  living  (iod.’’  In  rather  in  future  be  civilised,  not  by  warlike  raids,  but  by  good 
odd  association  with  the  orthodox  contents  of  this  magazine  roads  and  the  progress  of  trade. 

is  an  article  by  Mrs  Fawcett  on  Edmond  About’s  Social  Hegelianism  is  on  the  increase  in  England,  and  this. 
Economy.”  perhaps,  is  mainly  due  to  Mr  J.  H.  Stirling,  whose  *  Secret 

The  first  number  of  the  WorJcman^s  Magazine,  edited  of  Hegel  ’  is  a  classic  in  its  way.  He  has  now  collected 
by  Mr  Henry  Solly,  has  appeared.  .  The  plan  of  this  new  into  one  volume  four  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  in 


sixpenny  monthly,  and  the  good  work  already  done  by  its 
editor,  should  induce  every  one  to  wish  it  well ;  but  the 
present  number  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Its  articles  are 
rather  heavy,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  ”  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.”  This  arrangement,  we  should  think,  is  not  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  working  men  who  are  asked  to 
read  it. 


which  the  Hegelian  teaching  is  further  expounded  and  en¬ 
forced  ;  and  these  are  followed  in  the  same  volume  by  two 
essays,  in  which  Hegel  is  vindicated  against  the  strictures 
of  Dr  Whewell  and  a  Mr  W.  B.  Smith.  Modified  Hegeli¬ 
anism,  also,  is  in  Mr  Graham’s  Idealism,  which  he  describes 
as  ”  an  attempt  to  elucidate  and  to  show  the  connexion 
between  two  great  conceptions  of  the  universe,  the  one 


The  Art  Journal  contains  a  passable  engraving  of  Mr  emanating  from  Berkeley  and  the  other  from  Hegel.”  Both 

Pinwill’s  “  Strolling  Players,”  and  very  fair  engravings  of  these  books  will  require  fuller  notice  from  us  hereafter. 

Mr  Horsley’s  “  Detected,”  and  Mr  F.  M.  Miller’s  ”  Ariel.”  From  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  to  the  philosophy  con- 

Its  chief  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  by  Dean  Howson  on  tained  in  the  late  Mr  Charles  Buxton’s  Notes  of  Thought  is 

”  The  Dee,  its  Aspect  and  History,”  which  is  furnished  a  long  stride.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  volume 

with  several  good  woodcuts.  will  be  acceptable  to  a  greater  number  of  readers,  especially 

-  jg  prefaced  by  a  short  memoir  by  Mr  Llewelyn  Davies. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK.  Mr  Buxton  thoroughly  deserved  the  rather  mild  praise  given 

i  Ashe,  T.— Edith  ;  or,  L«»ve  and  Life  in  Cheuhire.  A  roein.  (Crown  Svo,  by  his  bioffrapher  as  ”  filling  with  unusual  felicity 

np.  Ill,  Gd.)  Henry  8.  Kinjr  and  Co.  .  .  °  i*  i  ai  e  i  r  a  • 

Buxton,  CharleH. — Notea  of  Thou;4ht.  1 ’receded  by  a  Biographical  Sketch  the  part  of  an  English  gentleman  Ot  gOOU  fortune  in  the 

iLrilr  Davus.  itrowu  bvo,  pp.  63,  204.)  present  day.”  He  was  a  tiue  friend  of  Liberalism  in  so  far 

Campbell,  Douglas. — The  Gospel  of  the  World’s  Divine  Order;  or,  Free  as  it  is  strengthened  or  biassed  by  Christianity.  Some  of 

Ws  684  “note,  of  thought”  are  wonderfully  trite  and 

commonplace ;  thie  one  for  inetance : 

Observations  upon  spiritual  Jurisdiction  and  the  I’ower  of  the  Keys.  The  road  to  success  is  not  to  be  run  upon  by  seven-leagued 
yb  ^  Rjvlugttms.  boots.  Step  by  step,  little  by  little,  bit  by  bit— that  is  the  way  to 

Collins’ 8cnool  henea  :  New  Code —F  irst  rriiner  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp  32,  Id.) —  ,  ,  ,  ^  ...  thjr  ■«  thp  wav  to  irlorv 

Second  I’rimer  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  M.  2d.)-First  Standard  (Fcap.  Svo.  wealth,  that  is  the  way  to  wisdom,  that  is  the  way  to  glory. 

pp.  !  1.  4d.)— Setond  SUndard  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  124,  od.)— Third  Pounds  are  the  sons,  not  of  poundf^,  but  of  pence. 

standard  (Fcap,  svo,  pp.  174,  yd.)— Fourth  Standard  (Fcap.  8vo,  ,  vnrv 

pp.2U6,is.)  Collins.  Others,  however,  like  the  following,  though  not  very 

^“'*iMackwoid  »fi«.2s.6d.)  original,  are  quite  worth  thinking  over  : 

Evers,  Henry.— Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine:  Laud,  Murine,  and  Loco-  Would  a  science  of  human  nature  be  possible?  have  a 

inoilve.  (Fcap.  hvo,  np.  28.  (kl.)  C  ollins.  wild  forest  iirowth  of  knowledge  about  human  nature,  but  never 

*  ““''ir.™', *'"*•  velr/X  .*  rknow,  h”r.ny  been  n..d.  lo  form  .  Urge 

Graham,  VVilliain.  Idealism ;  au  Esbay,  Metaphysical  aud  Critical.  (Svo,  mjd  accurate  collection  of  facts  illustrating  the  different  charac- 
pp.  xl,  iw.)  l.oiiKinans.  teristi^s  of  human  nature,  and  thus  by  a  systematic  induction  to 

■  Jiiia  SonT*  “*  grasp  tbe  Uw«  by  which  huni.n  nature  i.  gorerned. 


Svo,  pp.  ix.  SO  ) 
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That  there  are  aucli  Uw.s  is  surely  indisputable.  They  may, 
like  those  that  govern  the  nreather,  be  too  complex  for  disen¬ 
tanglement;  but  in  reality  man’s  nature,  like  all  other  nature, 
must  be  “subject  to  government.”  There  is  no  such  thing  any¬ 
where  as  a  state  of  anarchy :  and  every  day’s  experience  is 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  human  nature,  witli  all  its  apparent 
caprice,  is  under  the  sway  of  certain  forces,  acting  no  doubt  with 
infinite  difiercnces  of  intensity  upon  different  individuals,  but 
with  a  large  amount  of  uniformity  upon  large  masses  of  men. 
Even  our  own  short  and  narrow  experience  teaches  us  that  there 
are  sonte  rules  about  human  nature,  and  in  direct  proportion  to 
our  keencss  of  insight,  and  the  pains  we  bestow,  is  the  amount  of 
such  “regularity”  that  we  discover.  And  when  rve  carefully 
collate  a  large  series  of  facts  as  to  man’s  conduct, — such  a  series 
as  no  one  man  could  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  but  which  have 
been  gathered  together  in  history,— inductions  are  reached  of 
higher  value.  For  instance,  history  has  made  known  to  us  the 
truth  (which  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  the  eye  of  states¬ 
men  in  the  middle  ages),  that  in  masses  of  men  every  violent 
action  of  feeling  will  be  followed  by  a  swing  the  other  way  ;  as  in 
the  license  that  was  engendered  by  the  strictness  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  So  again,  by  collating  a  number  of  separate 
facts,  the  truth  has  been  reached  that  men  are  restrained  from 
crime  more  strongly  by  the  certainty  than  by  the  severity  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  In  the  same  way  again  we  have  learned  that  cruelty 
“grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,” — the  very  excitement  of  witnessing 
the  agony  of  others,  caused  by  ourselves,  becoming  by  degrees  a 
source  oi  enjoyment.  These  are  but  two  or  three  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  examples  that  might  be  brought  forward,  of  general 
truths  as  to  human  nature  becoming  known  by  induction  from  a 
large  series  of  observ'ations. 

If  this  science  once  took  its  place  among  the  sciences,  different 
students  would  devote  themselves  to  its  different  branches.  Some 
would  register  observations  on  the  characteristics  of  man  as  seen 
in  the  daily  walk  of  those'  with  whom  they  mingled.  Others 
would  note  the  characteristics  of  man  as  seen  in  great  masses 
during  long  ranges  of  time.  Each  of  these  would  be  of  value. 
Each  would  throw  great  light  upon  the  other.  The  minute 
scientific  study  of  the  individual  would  make  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  easier  to  understand,  while,  again,  we  should  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  characters  of  individuals  the  more  easily  for  our 
knowledge  of  what  men  are,  and  do,  in  masses. 


Such  thoughts  as  those  lead  up  to  such  thoughts  as 
are  contained  in  Mr  Douglas  Campbell’s  Gospel  of  ihe 
World* 8  Divine  Orde)\  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
final  or  conclusive  in  themselves,  are  sure  to  be  very  helpful 
to  most  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  afe  presented. 
Mr  Campbell  considers  that  “  men  now  cease  to  believe 
that  their  relations  towards  God  resemble  and  are  counter¬ 
parts  to  their  relations  towards  one  another,  and,  instead  of 
prostrating  their  intellect  to  acknowledge  the  will  and 
purposes  of  the  Eternal  in  the  doings  of  miracle-workers 
and  mystery -speakers,  they,  on  the  contrary,  turn  to  seek 
all  guidance  and  truth  in  the  Divine  order  of  the  world, 
and  there  only.”  We  wish  that  were  generally  true,  but 
such  works  as  Mr  Campbell’s  must  help  to  make  it  true. 
The  pith  of  the  book  is  contained  in  these  sentences  :  “  We 
perceive  that  causes  are  united  to  their  effects  by  laws  of 
immutable  proportion,  and  that  this  union  is  in  our 
•  daily  life  made  known  to  us  by  the  unchangeable  fact  that 
like  causes  give  like  effects,  and  so,  by  the  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comparison  or  combination,  men  are  able  to  reason 
justly,  and  to  work  and  act  effectively.  Hence,  assured  by 
the  world  s  Divine  Order,  as  rational  beings  we  construe 
that  great  truth  to  mean  that  human  well-being  and  its 
attainment  in  accordance  with  our  highest,  purest  aspira¬ 
tions,  is  the  prime  and  never-silent  Gospel  of  God  to  every 
man.  Surely  in  its  root  and  origin  this  is  a  Gospel  more 
reasonable,  more  precious  and  full  of  hope,  than  the  worn- 
out  doctrines  which  assume  that  name.’* 


Mr.  Footman  makes  a  popular  exposition  of  some 
Maurician  metaphysical  theology  touching  God  and  the 
Devil,  the  Spirit  and  the  Flesh,  and  so  on,  in  six  lectures 
entitled  Life^  its  Friends  and  Foes.  The  title  of  Mr  Chur- 
ton  s  tieatise.  Defence  of  the  English  Ordinal y  with  some 
Observations  upon  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  and  the  Power  of 
ihe  Keys,  sufficiently  explains  its  purport. 


Mr  Ashe,  author  of  ‘  The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle,*  stands 
quite  above  the  rank  of  “  minor  poets.”  Of  his  Edith  we 
shall  only  say  at  present  that  it  is  published  at  the  nominal 
^  price  of  sixpence,  and  is  written  in  hexameters. 

Mr  Collins,  having  included  in  his  excellent  series  of 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Beaders  ’  chiefly  well-known 
authors,  has  done  very  wisely  in  devoting  at  least  one 
volume  to  two  classic  writers  with  whom  comparatively 
few  persons  are  familiar.  Hesiod  and  Theognis,  the  new 


volume,  is  very  carefully  compiled,  and  with  enough  ori^- 
nal  work  in  it  to  remove  it  from  the  list  of  compilations  by 
the  Rev.  James  Davies,  the  translator  of  Babrius. 


We  do  not  generally  attempt  to  notice  in  this  column 
the  new  novels  and  other  works  of  fiction,  as  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  speak  confidently  of  their  merits  from  a 
superficial  examination.  But  we  may  say  here  that  2  /ie 
Artist  of  Gollingwoody  by  Baron  na  Carriag,  is  a  very  Irish 
tale,  apparently  an  imitation  of  Lever ;  and  that 
Mr  Nunn’s  Mrs  Montague  Jones*  Dinner  Party  is  a 
frivolous  “  endeavour  to  depict  the  various  characters  in 
fashionable  society  at  Cheltenham  in  this  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.”  Bad  as  it  is,  the  book  may  be 
good  enough  for  its  theme  ;  but  we  hope  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  characters  ”  in  Cheltenham  are  not  as  offensively 
vulgar  as  the  illustrations  in  the  volume  make  them  out 
to  be. 

Yet  more  offensively  vulgar  are  the  illustrations  to 
Passages  in  the  I/ife  of  Dlue  Peard,  apparently  intended  to 
be  a  skit  on  modern  society,  and  written  in  doggrel  of 
this  sort :  • 

To  London  for  the  season 
Lord  Blue-beard  up  did  come. 

And  met  the  Lady  Julia 
At  Mrs  Dasher’s  Drum. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  her, 

Says  he,  “  I  think  she’ll  do ; 

I’ll  tell  her  so  to-morrow. 

She’ll  like  my  beard  of  blue.” 


We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  contents  of  Mr 
Blanchard  Jenold’s  Best  of  all  Good  Company,  a  volume 
made  up  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  his  series  of  pamphlets 
designed  “  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  rising  generation,  and, 
indeed,  some  of  the  risen  generation,  with  a  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  of  this  and  other 
countries.”  The  book  contains  gossiping  memoirs  and 
criticisms  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Lord  Lytton,  Mr  Disraeli, 
Thackeray,  and  Douglas  Jerrold.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not 
better  printed  and  supplied  with  better  portraits. 


We  must  speak  hereafter  of  CasselVs  Booh  of  Birds  now 
that  it  is  complete.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  using  Dr 
Brehm’s  text  as  his  basis,  has  here  produced  a  capital  book 
of  popular  natural  history,  which  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  with  very  good  illustrations.  The 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  treats  of  the  varieties  of  birds 
here  classified  as  stilt- walkers,  swimmers,  sea-fiiers,-  and 
divers. 

Dr  Evers’s  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine  ought  to  be  a 
very  useful  school-book.  There  are  plenty  of  large  and 
technical  works  on  the  subject,  and  some  smaller  and  more 
popular  treatises,  like  ',Dr  Lardner’s  ‘  Steam  Engine  ;’  but 
it  is  strange  that  in  this  country,  which  almost  lives  on 
steam,  there  are  not  more  handy  volumes  about  it  for 
school-boys.  This  one  appears  to  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  is  very  comprehensive  and  concise. 

Collins*s  New  Code  Headers,  edited  by  Mr  Ridgway, 
“  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  training  colleges  in 
England,”  are  very  good  books  of  their  kind.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  possible  reading  lessons,  their  contents 
graduate  up  to  good  selections  from  our  classical  writers. 
All  the  volumes  are  illustrated^freely  and  rather  well. 


THE  THEATRES. 


Pantomime  seems  slowly  but  certainly  dying  out.  Each 
succeeding  Christmas  shows  some  diminution  of  the  territory 
over  which  Harlequin’s  wand  reigns  for  a  season,  and  the  old 
forms  and  ceremonials,  like  those  of  a  worn-out  faith,  suffer 
curtailment  and  modification,  and  will  soon  survive  intact 
only  in  obscure  and  remote  places.  One  temple  remains, 
however,  among  those  of  first  rank  which  preserves  the  ancient 
orthodox  ritual.  At  Drcry  Lane  Theatre,  which  may  be 
looked^  upon  as  representing  the  Established  Church  of  our 
theatrical  world,  we  may  still  witness  a  pantomime  of  the 
true  old  fashioned  style,  with  transformation  scene  and  harle¬ 
quinade  complete.  Mr  Blanchard,  who  has  supplied  the 
Christmas  burlesques  at  this  house  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
is  the  author,  and  has  selected  the  story  of  the  Children  in  the 
^ood  for  his  subject.  Productions  of  this  nature  do  not  call  for 
criticism  of  a  very  sharp  or  searching  kind.  It  may  fairly  bo 
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Raid  that  our  traditional  Christmas  pieces,  in  spite  of  their 
fanciful  extravagance,  are  both  more  interesting  and  more 
harmonious  in  form  than  the  /‘spectacular  dramas,” 
called  in  France  “  Feer^cs^*  which  threaten  to  take  their 
place.  They  possess  a  certain  coherence  of  shape,  if 
not  of  matter,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  other 
works  of  a  like  kind.  “  The  Children  in  the  Wood  ”  is  a  good 
s|>ecimen  of  its  class,  and  w'ith  the  acting  of  the  well-known 
Yokes  family,  and  scenery  by  Mr  Beverly,  it  receives  full 
justice  in  its  representation  on  the  stage.  The  apparently 
unrestrained  impulse  and  hilarity,  and  the  never- failing  good 
taste  of  the  performances  of  this  clever  family,  have  remark 
able  charm.  The  fun  is  irresistible — every  one  seems  to  fol¬ 
low  the  whim  of  the  moment,  yet  there  is  no  confusion,  nor 
even  a  suggestion  of  that  vulgarity  which  is  apt  to  be  a 
Rti  iking  chai-acteristic  of  ordinary  English  exhibitions  of  this 
iiattire. 

Christmas  has  given  “  Babil  and  Bijou  ”  a  new  lease  of  life 
at  CovEXT  Garden.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Bou- 
cicaiilt  should  have  contented  himself  with  such  slight  and 
careless  work  as  he  has  put  into  this  piece.  Elaborately  ar¬ 
ranged  tableaux,  however  gorgeous,  will  not  suffice  to  keep 
the  attention  fixed  throughout  a  long  play  in  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  thread  of  interest.  Stage  machinery  and 
scene  painting  have  now  reached  so  high  a  point  of  perfection, 
that  the  resources  at  command  of  a  dramatic  composer  seem 
almost  endless.  With  a  fair  knowledge  of  these  resources 
and  the  help  of  some  constructive  ability  and  imagination,  a 
really  novel  and  exquisitely  beautiful  kind  of  drama  might  be 
devised  which  would  realise  the  most  fanciful  dreams.  In 
‘‘  Babil  and  Bijou”  we  fail  to  sea  any  sign  of  the  experience, 
ingenuity,  and  fancy  which  Mr  Boucicault  has  often  shown, 
and  it  remains  an  incomprehensible  medley  of  beautiful 
scenes.  The  mounting  of  the  mece  is  ma^ificent,  and  with 
the  singing  of  Mrs  Howard  Paul  and  Mr  Maas,  and  the 
tlancing  of  Mdlle  Henriette  Dor,  it  will  doubtless  continue  to 
attract  many  visitors. 

At  the  Adelpht  Mr  J.  K.  Emmet  still  continues  to  be  the 
chief  .attraction,  although  some  recognition  of  Christmas  time 
has  been  made  in  the  production  of  a  pantomimic  burlesque 
called  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  We  hope  to  have  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  Mr  Emmet  in  a  better  play  than  “  Fritz,  our 
IvOiisin  German,”  but  meanwhile  his  talented  impersonations 
in  that  piece  should  be  witnessed  by  all  lovers  of  good  acting. 
The  whole  performance  is  remarkable  for  its  fieshness,  grace, 
and  freedom  from  conventionality,  and  the  actor  displays  in 
certain  scenes  real  dramatic  instinct  of  no  common  order.  His 
mcMle  of  singing  comic  son^  is  original  and  truly  artistic,  and ' 
such  gracefulness  and  delicate  feeling  for  rhythm  as  he  dis- 
}>lay8  in  dancing  are  exceptional.  Mevertheless  it  is  with  a 
mistaken  idea  of  exhibiting  his  special  gifts  that  Mr  Emmet 
chooses  the  style  of  piece  in  which  he  now  appears,  and  which 
resembles  a  music-hall  entertainment  more  than  a  stage  play. 
Although  doubtless  enabling  him  to  give  proofs  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  versatility,  it  affords  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those 
liiglier  qualities  of  his  art  which  he  shows  signs  of  possessing. 

At  the  Olympic  “  Without  Love”  has  undergone  a  few 
alterations,  which  are  designed  to  excite  more  sympathy  with 
one  of  the  principal  characters,  and  so  infuse  a  little  light  into 
the  sombre  and  dismal  story  ;  and  on  Saturday  week  Mr 
Alfred  Thompson’s  promised  extravaganza  “How  I  found 
C^rusoe”  was  produced.  The  plot  presents  the  adventures 
of  a  special  correspondent  in  search  of  Crusoe,  and  is  of 
course  based  on  the  now  familiar  account  of  Mr  Stanley’s 
finding  of  Dr  Livingstone.  This  idea,  as  well  as  many  others 
in  the  piece,  seems  humorous  enough,  but  somehow  or 
other  Mr  Thompson  fails  to  make  the  most  of  it.  His  fun 
lacks  spontaneity,  and  his  conceptions  appear  to  be  reasoned 
out  with  a  calmness  of  calculation  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  in  which  such  work  should  be  composed. 
'I'he  general  tone  of  the  satire  is  unfortunate,  and  some  of 
the  wit  in  bad  taste.  Ill-natured  remarks  are  w^antouly 
made  about  many  things  which  call  for  no  such  treatment. 
Special  correspondents  and  Americans  in  general,  and  Mr 
Stanley  in  particular,  as  representing  both  classes,  come  in 
for  an  unfair  share  of  spiteful  and  rather  petty  sarcasm. 
In  the  mounting  of  the  piece  Mr  Thompson  has,  however, 
displayed  his  usual  taste  and  knowledge  of  design.  The  eye 
is  continually  charmed  by  beautiful  combinations  of  colour 
and  pretty  costumes,  which  might  well  repay  the  lovers  of 
such  things  for  sitting  out  a  less  interesting  entertainment. 
Mr  Herbert  Crellin  gives  some  very  striking  imitations  of 
several  popular  actora,  which,  though  admirable  specimens 
of  mimicry  in  themselves,  have  no  special  fitness  for  their 
jiosition. 

At  the  Gaiety  Theatre  a  dramatic  version  of  Dickens’s 
“  Chimes  ”  has  been  cliosen  to  mark  the  festive  sea- 
Ron.  “Trotty  Veck”  is  in  itself  by  no  means  a  festive 
l>iece,  but  may  be  not,  nevertheless,  without  virtue  as  a 
c^'ntmst  to  the  prevailing  hilarity  of  the  moment.  It  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  “  Ali  Baba,”  which  has  been  -revived  as  a 


pantomime,  so  that  Mr  Toole  is  provided  with  ample  oppor- 
!  tunities  of  displaying  his  varied  talents  during  the  evening’s 
'  performances. 

“  Le  Rdveillon,”  produced  on  Satunlay  week  at  the  Royalty, 
is  a  piece  of  the  Palais  Royal  class.  Some  of  its  scenes  are 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  English  ideas  of  propriety,  but 
the  humour  is  so  genuine  that  the  sternest  critic  would  find 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  severe  judgment.  MM.  Didiere 
<and  Schey  undertake  the  chief  parts,  and  in  their  hands  the 
fun  never  flags.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  accomplished 
actors,  and  the  whole  company  is  well  selected,  and  act  ad¬ 
mirably  together. 

We  are  forced  bv  want  of  space  to  postpone  until  next 
w’-eek  our  notice  or  Mr  Gilbert’s  new  fairy  drama,  “  The 
Wicked  World,”  which  was  produced  on  ^turday  last  at 
the  Haymarket  with  signal  success. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

A  check  was  given  to  buoyancy  on  Saturday  last  by  the 
announcement  of  a  large  failure  in  the  Manchester  trade.  The 
uneasiness  was  caused  not  so  much  by  any  probability  of  an 
immediate  effect  on  Stock  Exchange  securities,  as  by  a  likeli¬ 
hood  that  other  mercantile  troubles  might  follow,  and  thus 
affect  the  money  market.  The  shares  of  discount  companies 
and  banks  were  pressed  for  sale,  but  the  alteration  in  prices 
was  not  great  The  supply  of  money  has  been  increased  by  the 
payment  of  dividends,  which  commenced  on  Tuesday.  The 
Bank  Directors  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  from  6  per  cent.^ 
at  which  it  was  fixed  on  the  12th  ult,  to  4^  per  cent. 
Although  the  withdrawals  for  the  week  ended  the  8th  inst. 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  67,000/.,  the  alteration  was  generallv 
expected,  as  the  discount  houses  had  been  charging  only 
per  cent,  for  some  days  previously. 

In  English  Funds  the  abundant  supply  of  iponey  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  gradual  rise  throughout  the  week,  and  Consols  are 
quoted  at  an  improvement  of  J.  * 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  in  demand,  especially  French, 
which,  in  sympathy  with  good  prices  from  Paris,  have  ad¬ 
vanced. 

In  the  Railway  market  a  tendency  to  dulness  has  prevailed, 
but  prices  show  no  important  changes.  The  dividend  of  the 
South-Eastern,  viz.,  6^  per  cent.,  is  considered  very  satisfac- 
toiT.  ’ 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
the  8th  of  January,  1873,  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  is  26,013,720/.,  being.an  increase  of  462,616/.  ;  and 
the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  24,051,412/.,  being 
an  increase  of  37,114/.  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
return. 

The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  invite  Subscriptions  for 
1 ,200,000/.,  7  per  cent.  First  Mortg^  Bonds  of  the  Uruguay 
Central  and  Hygueritas  Railway  Company  at  86  per  cent. 
These  Bonds  are  specially  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government  of  Uruguajr  amounting  to  102,^H)/.  per  annum, 
while  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  Bonds  is  90,000/.  The  Bonds  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway  Company,  of  which  this  is  a  natural  exten¬ 
sion,  with  the  same  Government  guarantee,  but  without  a 
Bonus  share  attached,  arequot<.*d  at  99.  The  line  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  two  years.  Messrs  Waring  Bros.,  the  contrac¬ 
tors  for  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway,  are  also  contractors 
for  this  line. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.  are  authorised  by  the 
Northern  Extension  Railways  Company,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  the  lessees  of 
the  lines,  to  offer  for  public  subscription  129,500/.  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  in  1,295  Bonds  of  100/.  sterling  each,  of  the 
Northern  Extension  Railways  Company,  numbered  1  to  1,295 
inclusive.  The  Bonds  bear  interest  at  61.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  by  Coupons  attached,  half-yearly,  on  the 
Ist  January  and  let  July  in  each  year,  in  London,  at  the 
banking-house  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24  I/)m- 
bard-street,  EC.,  or  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the  offices 
of  tlie  ‘Northern  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  in  Toronto. 
The  Bonds  are  redeemable  on  Ist  July,  1893,  at  par,  or 
100/.  sterling  per  Bond,  and  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to 
interest  from  the  1st  January,  1873.  The  price  of  sub¬ 
scription  is  93/.  per  100/.,  the  option  being  reserved  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  prepaying  the  instalments  under  discount,  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent,  per  annum.  The  Bonds  are  quoted  Ij  to 

2iprem.  ^  .  i  i  . 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  mgbt  i 

Consols,  92|  to  92^.  g.. 

Foreign  Securities — Egyptian,  18C8,  951  i 

to  86i;  French  Rentes,  624  to  63;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 

98  to  98i  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  84  to 

to  3  7-16  prem.;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861  Clf  to  644  «. 
div  ;  Mexican,  17J  to  18;  Paraguay,  644  to  654  1  ‘ '  4}j . 

Cents.,  1870,  76  to  761  ex.  ^*^*5 

Russian,  1870,  95  to  964;  diHo  187  ,  A  7’ 

904  to  914;  Spanish  264  to  26^  ex.  div.  ;  ditto.  Scrip,  2}  to 
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resort  to  another  method.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  t  at 
the  path  of  the  planet  acioss  the  suns  disc  being  determined, 
then  the  effect  of  changing  the  observer’s  position  to  a  point  on 
the  earth’s  surface  is  to  displace  the  sun’s  centre  with  respect  to 
this  path.  This  displacement  will  be  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  points  selected,  and  the  time  when  the  planet  will  enter  on 
or  leave  the  sun’s  disc  will  be  similarly  affected.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  if  the  sun’s  centre  be  displaced  in  the  direction 
to  meet  the  planet  at  ingress  the  planet  will  touch  the 
sun’s  limb  earlier  than  when  viewed  from  the  earths  centre, 
and  ingress  is  said  to  be  accelerated  ;  but  if  the  *  centre  be 
displaced  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  ingress  will  be  retarded. 
Maps  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  those  points 
at  which  the  acceleration  or  retardation  will  be  large,  and  such 
that  the  sun’s  elevation  is  considerable.  In  this  way  the  best 
stations  have  been  found,  and  observers  will  be  stationed  at  them, 
whose  observations  w’ill  consist  in  determining  the  precise  instant 
at  which  the  planet  and  sun  are  in. contact.  A  very  important 
element  which  enters  into  the  calculations  is  the  exact  position  of 
the  place  of  observation,  so  that  the  observers  will  be  partly 
remunerated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  latitudes  and  lo^ngi- 
tudes  of  places  which  will  serve  hereafter  for  the  basis  of  geodesi- 
cal  measurements  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  saying  that  it  is  obvious  that  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  we  regard  the  stars  from  opposite  extremities  of  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and,  therefore,  from  the  extremities  of 
a  line  of  about  184  millions  of  miles  If  the  stars  be  situated  at 
distances  from  us  at  all  comparable  with  this  immense  line,  we 
shall  perceive  a  displacement  among  the  stars,  the  determination 
of  which  will  give  us  their  distances  from  the  earth.  It  is  found. 


()4J ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73J  to  73^  ;  Uruguay  Six  per 
Cents.,  82^  to  82J  ;  Honduras,  1870,  26J  to  27^. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  78^  to  781 ;  Caledonian, 
108J  to  108i  ;  Great  Eastern,  411  to  41^  ;  Great  Western,  124* 
to  124*;  Great  Northern  “A,”  167}  to  158*  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  151*  to  161};  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
23*;  Metropolitan,  69j  to  70;  ditto  District,  29*  to  30; 
Midland,  142}  to  143;  North  Briti-h,  75}  to  76;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  165*  to  166}  ;  Sheffield,  84|  to  84* ;  South-Eastern, 
106*  to  107  ;  ditto  “A,”  89*  to  89| ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
1  58*  to  159.  _ 

Thk  Sukdat  Lecture  Society. — The  lecture  on  Sunday,  5th 
January,  was  delivered  by  W.  J.  Lewis,  Esq  ,  B.A.  (Oxford),  on 
“The  next  Transit  of  the  Planet  Venus,  and  the  measurement  of 
the  distances  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun.”  The  lecturer  com¬ 
menced  by  observing  that  the  ma/nitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  a  truer  test  of  their  distance  from  the  earth  than  their  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  that  the  transit  of  Venus  had  been  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lecture  because  it  is  the  one  phenomenon  which 
supplies  astronomers  with  the  keystone  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  distanee  and  magnitude  of  the  planets,  and  because  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  such  a  transit.  By  the  term  parallax  of  the  sun  is 
meant  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
•centre  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  extremity  of  a  diameter  drawn 
to  a  point  of  the  earth  at  which  the  sun  is  just  visible,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  sun  by  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  By  a  transit  of  Venus  is  meant  the 
passage  of  the  planet  across  the  sun’s  disc,  during  which  pas¬ 
sage  the  planet  appears  as  a  round  black  disc  projected  on  the 
sun’s  disc.  The  importance  of  such  a  transit  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  ns  the  means  of  obtaining  the  value  of  the  sun’s 
parallax  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  value  of  parallax  received 
up  to  the  last  ten  years  is  less  than  that  now  accepted  by  |  of  a 
second,  an  error  of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a  very  fair  con¬ 
ception  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  apparent  angle  made  at  the 
eye  by  the  breadth  of  a  humaif  hair  placed  at  a  distance  of  125 
feet.  This  small  angle,  however,  corresponds  to  an  error  of 
3*  millions  of  miles  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun.  Mr  Stone 
considers  the  cause  of  error  in  the  parallax,  as  obtained  by  Encke 
from  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  iQ,1769,  to  lie  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  exists  as  to  what  was  the*  actual  phase  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  planet.  For  the 
sake  of  eliminating  these  causes  of  error  as  much  as  possible,  he 
proposes  that  the  telescopes  used  during  the  transit  of  1874  should 
be  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  also  that  diagrams  of  the 
phase  observed  should  in  all  cases  be  given.  The  lecturer  then 
•went  on  to  observe  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  termed 
ellipses,  and  that  by  an  ellipse  is  meant  that  figure  in  which  a 
circle  is  seen  when  viewed  in  perspective.  The  ecliptic  is  the 
plane  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the  snn.  The  nodes  are  the 
points  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  where  it  intersects  the  ecliptic.  Two 
of  the  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  move  at  a  nearer  distance  to 
the  sun  than  the  earth,  and  consequently  it  may  happen  that  they 
lie  exactly  between  the  sun  and  earth,  at  which  time  a  transit  will 
occur.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  can  occur  only  when  the 
distance  between  the  planet  and  the  ecliptic  is  less  than 
the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun, — that  is  when  the 
planet  is  near  the  node.  Being  given  a  transit  then,  say  in 
December,  1^1,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  when  a 
second  and  third  will  occur  at  the  same  node.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  condition  is  that  the  planet  and  the  earth  should  have  gone 
round  almost  an  exact  number  of  days.  In  eight  years  Venus 
goes  round  the  sun  thirteen  times  nearly,  and  therefore  a  transit 
may  be  expected  at  the  same  node  eight  years  after  the  first. 
4)ne  will  not  occur  after  the  lapse  of  a  second  eight  years,  because 
the  planet  has  by  this  time  moved  so  far  from  the  node  that  a 
transit  is  not  possible.  But  it  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  w'ay 
that  one  will  occur  again  in  235  years.  We  therefore  see  that  a 
transit  will  occur  in  December  1639,  and  also  in  December,  1874, 
and  December,  1882.  The  astronomer  having  found  the  month 


enormous  velocity  of  192,000  miles  per  second.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that,  amongst  the  countless  thousands  of  stars  which  are 
revealed  to  us  as  mere  specks,  ns  the  power  of  our  telescopes  is 
increased,  will  be  found  to  exist  some  stars  of  equal  size  and 
brightness  as  the  fifty  or  sixty  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
it  is  concluded  that  the  light  of  some  of  these  very  distant  stars 
has  been  several  thousands  of  years  traversing  the  space  between 
them  and  us. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association. — This  association  has  just 
concluded  a  very  successful  series  of  meetings  in  both  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts.  — On  Nov.  7  a  crowded 
meeting  was  held  at  Leamington,  presided  over  by  Dr  Slack,  and 
addressed  by  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley,  Mr  W.  R  Cremer,  Rev.  F. 
S.  Attenborough,  and  by  Mr  H.  Tajrh>r,  the  General  Secretary, 
and  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Union.— On  Nov.  11,  at  Aylesbury,  the  Corn  Exchange  was  filled 
by  2,000  persons,  mostly  agricultural  labourers,  and  addresses 
were  given  by  Dr  Sandwitb,  C.B.,  Messrs  Weston,  Mottershead, 
and  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Bucks  Labourers’ Union. — On 
Nov.  21  a  large  meeting,  convened  by  the  Oldham  Branch,  was 
held.  Councillor  Travis  presiding,  and  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley  and  Mr 
[  Mottershead  attending  as  a  deputation. — On  Nov.26  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  Siuffield,  Aldeiman  Beal  in  the  chair, 
and  among  the  speakers  were  Captain  Maxse,  R.N.,  Messrs 
Cremer,  Fox,  H.  J.  Wilson,  E.  Hill,  and  M.  Prior,  Secretary  of 
the  Sheffield  Trades’  Council.— Ou  Nov.  27  Mr  Alderman  Sykes 
prq^ided  over  a  meeting  at  Huddersfield.  J.  E.  Cox,  Esq.,  J.P., 
and  Mr  Joseph  Arch  attended  as  a  deputation.  The  local  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  movement  called  a  second  meeting  on  Dec.  17, 
which  was  addressed  by  Messrs  Cox  and  Arch,  Councillors  Hirst 
and  Glaisyer,  and  other  speakers. — On  Nov.  28  Messrs  Cox,  Arch, 
and  Evans  attended  as  a  deputation  at  Bradford,  when  a  large 
and  earnest  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Alderman  Law,  J.P. 
Steps  were  taken  towards  the  immediate  formation  of  a  local 
branch,  and  Mr  James  Hanson  has  already  arranged  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  land  question  at  the  Bradford  Liberal 
clubs. — On  Nov.  29  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  at  Bolton,  J.  K. 
Cross,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  meeting  being  addressed  by  Messrs 
J.  P.  Thomasson,  Joseph  Mellor,  Mottershead.  and  Dr  Sandwith, 
G.B. — On  Nov.  29  Messrs  J.  C.  Cox  and  W.  R.  Cremer  attended 
as  a  deputation  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Lincoln,  Mr  Councillor 
Akrill,  Messrs  Gates  and  Bell,  and  other  officers  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Liberal  Association  taking  part  in  the  meeting. — On  Nov. 
30,  at  Preston,  a  meeting  was  held,  addressed  by  Messrs  Motters¬ 
head,  Evans,  Baily,  Secretary  of  the  Trades  Council,  and  other 
local  friends. — On  Dec.  9  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  at  Salisbury,  Dr  Lush,  M.P.,  presided,  and  said  that,  though 
he  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  association,  he  considered  its 
programme  as  a  whole  well  worthy  of  support.  Dr  Sandwith, 
C.  B  ,  and  Mr  Howard  Evans  attended  as  a  deputation,  and  their 
remarks  were  most  warmly  received. — On  Dec.  11  a  crowded 
meeting  was  held  at  Reading,  addressed  by  Professor  Rogers,  of 
Oxford,  Rev.  J.  F.  Stevenson,  LL.B.,  Mr  Cremer,  and  others. — On 
Dec.  19  Mr  \y.  G.  Ward,  of  Ross,  and  Mr  Howard  Evans  attended 
a  large  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Gloucester. — The  last  of 
the  series  was  a  meetiiicr  held  on  Tuesdav  last.  .Tan.  7.  at  Dftrbv. 
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£1,200,000  Seven  per  Cent,  First  Mortgage  Bonds  o/£100  each. 

URUGUAY  CENTRAL  &  HYGUERITAS  RAILWAY 
COMPANY  OF  MONTEVIDEO,  LIMITED. 

Secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  on  the  Government  Guarantee  for  40  years  (within  which  period  the 
Bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  par  by  the  operation  of  a  Sinking  Fund),  and  of  the  146  Miles 
of  Eailway,  as  made,  from  Santa  Lucia  to  Hygueritas. 

Subscribers  will  receive,  in  addition,  upon  the  delivery  of  each  Dehuitive  Bond  a  fully  paid-up  .£20  Share,  by  way  of 
Bonus,  out  of  the  £300,000  of  Ordinary  Share  Capital,  which  is  entitled  to  Dividend  after  payment  of  the  Interest  and 
S. liking  Fund  on  the  Bonds,  and  the  Interest  on  the  Pi'eference  Shares. 

These  Bonds  are  the  First  Mortgage  Capital  of  the  URUGUAY  CENTRAL  AND  HYGUERITAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
“OF  MONTEVIDEO,  Limited,  and  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1873,  payable 
half-yearly  on  the  SOth  of  June  and  31st  of  December. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  BONDHOLDERS: 

GEORGE  W,  DRABBLE,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Director  of 'j  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders 

the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Company,  (and  Preference  Shareholders  of 
I.ORD  HENRY  GORDON  LENNOX,  M.P.  (Director  of  the  National  Bank).  \  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway 

LOF  rUS  FITZWYGRAM,  Esq  ,  8J  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.,  London.  J  Company. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE— £Qs  PER  BOND  OF  £\oo. 


THE  LONDON  AND  RIVER  PLATE  BANK,  LIMITED, 

Are  authorised  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  above,  payable  as  follows : — 
£ 

5 . On  Application. 

10 .  „  Allotment. 

1-^ .  „  the  15th  February,  1873. 

20 .  „  the  15th  April,  1873. 

{Less  Half-year's 
Coupon,  £3  lOs.,  de¬ 
ducting  Income  Tax. 

20 .  „  uxe  15th  August,  1873. 


Subscribers  may  pay  up  in  ftill  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due, 
under  discount  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amounts  so  paid. 

At  the  price  of  Issue,  aft.er  reckoning  discount  for  prepayment,  the  eost 
is  reduced  to  alK)ut  83|  per  cent,  net,  which  will  give  the  subscribers  a  re¬ 
turn  of  upwards  of  £8  5b.  per  cent,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  on  allotment,  to  be  hereafter 
exchanged  for  Definitive  Bonds  and  the  Bonus  Shares,  free  of  stamp 
duty. 

The  sum  to  meet  the  first  Two  Years’  interest  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders  before  the  issue  of  the  Definitive 
Ik)nd8.  I 

The  Bonds  will  carry  Coupons,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Rank,  Limited.  40  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  London,  on  the  30th  of 
•Tune  and  the  Sist  of  December  In  each  year,  and  will  be  redeemed  by 
annual  drawings,  at  par  (£100),  in  40  years,  through  the  operation  of  a  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund.  The  drawings  will  take  place  yearly, on  the  Ist  of  November,  in 
London,  in  the  presence  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Bondholders,  and  commence 
on  the  Ist  of  November,  1875,  and  tbs  Bonds  so  drawn  will  be  paid  off  on 
the  31st  of  December  following. 

The  Government  Guarantee  of  £700  per  mile  amounts 

annually  to . £102,200 

The  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonds  amount  to  ...  90,000 


Notwlthstaodiag  the  fket  that  the  Line  to  Santa  Lnria  aa  yet  has  been  worked 
almost  entirely  for  passengers,  the  receipts  already  a  nount  to  apwsrdsof  £t5  per 
mi'e  per  week,  and  a  very  conaidernble  addition  may  be  expect^  aa  soon  as  the 
goods  traffic  oommencea.  A  net  earning  of  less  than  £15  per  mile  lor  week  on 
this  Line  is  ■atficient  to  pay  the  Intareat  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonda  now 
offered  for  anb-criptioo.  and  the  fliod  dividend  of  Seven  per  cent,  on  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  Sherea.  The  Ordinary  Shares  are  sn'itled  to  all  exoaaa  of  a ‘t  revenua  be¬ 
yond  that  sum,  subject  to  the  application  of  50  per  o  nt.  there'tf  to  the  repayment 
of  advances  by  the  Government,  if  any,  under  their  gnaimntee. 

The  sucoees  of  the  Railways  in  the  River  Plate  S*et«e  has  been  of  the  roost 
marked  description.  The  Shares  of  Um  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River,  coaamnad  a  praroium  ef  over  18  per  rest  The  net 
camiagsrof  the  Northern  Raiiway  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  fcSe  yeur  1871  amounted  to 
13  per  cent,  on  t'^e  entire  Capital  of  the  Company-— £17,000  per  mile.  From  the 
rapidly  increasing  nroaperity  of  the  country,  there  can  he  ne  douht  that  the 
Railway i  on  the  left,  or  Moatevideaa  t>ank  of  the  River  Plate,  will  become  equally 
if  nut  more  remanerative. 

The  7  per  cent.  Bonda  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company,  with  the 
same  guarantee  of  the  Government  as  those  now  offered  for  aubecrlption,  but 
without  any  bonus  ahare,  iataed  in  April,  1871,  at  75,  are  now  quoted  at  99. 

'  The  latest  adviooe  from  Uruguay  are  of  a  very  oatieqtsiory  and  enoouraging  cha¬ 
racter,  and  have  a  special  intereat  for  the  laveetore  in  the  aecnrities  of  that 
country.  The  progress  of  the  country  is  ateady  and  oonrinuoue;  within  tha  space 
of  ten  years  the  revenues  have  inereaaed  more  th»n  threefold,  the  receipts  in 
D62  were  £353,n00  only,  while  in  187 1  the  custome  receipts  amounted  to 
£1,063  4  8. 


of  1871,  at  the  price 


is  now  quoted  at  84. 


The  only  Deed  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  tha  Company  Is  an  Indenture,  dated 
the  9th  of  Jannarv,  1878,  betwe  -n  William  Waring,  Henry  Waring,  and  Charles 
Waring,  of  the  nrat  parr,  the  Company  of  the  second  part,  and  George  W. 
Drabble,  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  H.P.,  and  Loftoe  Fitzwygrmm,  Esq.,  of  the 
third  part. 

Certlfled  Copies  of  the  Concaaeion,  and  Certified  En  lieh  Tranelations  of  the 
aame,  and  tbealmre  Deed,  as  also  copies  of  the  Meuiorandam  and  Articles  of  Ae- 
■ociation  of  the  Company,  can  be  seen  at  thx  OfBcas  of  the  Solicitors,  Heesrs  Cope, 
Bose  and  Pearson,  36,  Great  Georgo-atreet,  Weetminster. 

Application  mast  be  made  in  the  annex''d  form,  accompanied  by  a  payment  of 


—  Application  mast  be  made  in  the  annex''d  form,  accompanied  by  a  payment  of 
Leaving  a  mar^Hn,  per  annum  of...  ...  •••  ...  ...  £12,200  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for,  and  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankere,  Mcaara 

’  Oiyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.,  Lombard  atroet,  E.C^  London,  or  to  the  London  and 

Bonds,  therefore,  are  more  than  fuliv  covered  by  the  amount  of  the  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  40  Moorga'e-strert,  E.C.,  London,  or  to  the  Brokers, 


The  Bonds,  therefore,  arc  more  than  fully  covered  by  the  amount  of  the 
Government  Guarantee,  and  in  addition,  they  have  the  security  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Railway. 

A  first  mortgage  derd  bM  been  executed  to  th*  Trustees,  charging  the  Conees- 
ato-i  roia'ing  to  the  146  miles  of  Hailway,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Goventment 
of  Ururnay  of  £108.200  •  y<ur  thereon  as  a  special  aeourity  for  the  due  payment 
of  the  Tiitereat  and  Sinking  Fund  on  the  Bonda.  the  prooeods  of  wb  eh  the  Trua- 
tees  wi|'  apply  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Railway.  The  Cunoeasion 
is  in  perpetuity,  the  Government  Guarantee  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Une  to  the 
amtmn*  of  7  per  cent,  on  £10,000  per  mile  being  for  forty  years,  and  attHChlng,  as 
each  separate  section  of  not  less  than  twun«y  ni  es  is  opened  for  traffic  Each 
such  sec  inn  ia  thus  complete  in  itself,  and  the  poaitioo  of  the  Bondholder  remains 
the  same,  whether  a  part  mr  the  whole  ef  the  Bonds  are  issued. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  ennaiats  of  £1.200,000  in  Bonda,  now  offered  for 
8 'bsrr  ptKMi,  and  £600,000  in  Shares,  £100,000  of  which  are  7  per  cent  Pre¬ 
ference  Sliares,  and  £900,000  Ordinary  Shares.  Out  of  the  latter  the  Bouus  Shares 
will  be  taken. 

A  Conti  act  haa  been  eooeluded  with  Messrs  Waring  Brothers  for  the  oompicti' 
rnnstruciio  i  a  d  equipment  of  the  l^iwav,  in  sections,  within  two  years,  to  the 
ratisfictinn  o^  the  C^vemm'  ut,  sod  in  couformity  with  tb**  terms  of  the  Coaces- 
fi'in,  fir  th‘j  proceeds  nf  the  mortgage  capital  now  offered  for  eubaciiptiou  (or  pro 
ra'a  in  case  part  only  shall  be  iaeued)  the  £.300,000  of  Pseferenee  Sbaree,  and  the 
leniairde"  (£40,(KX))  of  the  Ordinary  Sbarai,  which  will  be  paid  and  banded  to 
-them  by  the  Truatees  against  the  Eiiginacr'a  certificates  as  the  works  progress. 

The  Tenlral  Urugnay  Railway,  starting  from  the  capital  and  shipping  port  of 
M  n'evideo,  is  now  opened  te  the  town  of  Santa  Lucia,  where  the  present  Line 
w  ill  form  a  June  ion  with  It,  and  run  to  Hygueritas,  where  it  will  collect  the  traffic 
•of  flic  vast  Hod  fertile  provincea  watered  by  the  Uruguay  and  Its  tributariea.  for 
conveyance  bv  means  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  to  Montevideo,  the  Capital 
of  the  Kepiiblic  of  Urnguay,  and  the  beat  Port  of  the  River  Plate.  * 

Th'.i  tr  .ffic  of  the  Line  to  Santa  Lucia  '.a  moat  satisfactory,  and  folly  justifies  th' 
•Opinion  of  practical  men  acqus'uted  with  the  country  that  this  natural  ext  nsion 
o'  the  a,  stem,  to  lowiog  the  conrse  of  the  mmu  road  by  which  the  traffic  is  at 
pre-en*  conveyed,  will,  when  fully  developed,  eirn  considerably  more  than  the  7 
jercent  minimam  dividend  on  £10, UOU  per  mile  guaranteed  by  the  State. 


Messrs  J.  and  A.  Scrlingeour,  18  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  he  rctomed  In  full. 

In  defun't  of  payment  of  the  eum  due  on  allotment,  or  of  any  of  the  eubseqaent 
instalments,  the  allotments  and  all  payments  will  be  liable  te  forfeiture. 


If  In  any  case  a  less  number  of  Bonds  thin  are  applied  for  be  allotted,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  deposit  on  application  will  be  applied,  towardi  the  amount  payable  on 
alloimeut. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Applintion  may  be  obtaiued  of  the  Ia>adoa  end 
River  Plate  Bank.  40  Muorgate-stren,  K.C ,  London  :  M«e«ra  Glyu,  Mills,  Currie 
and  Co.,  67  Lombard-streer,  E  C,  London  |  Meears  J.  and  A.  Berlmgeour,  18  Old 
Hruad-street,  London  ;  and  of  the  Secretary.  8.  J.  Micollc,  Eaq.,  at  the  Offices,  4 
Great  Winchester-street-buildings,  E.C.,  Lmdon. 


London,  9tb  January,  1878. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  THX  LOXDOIf  AND  RiVEX  PLATS  BaXK,  LjIIITBD. 

Gentlemen.— Having  paid  to  Messrs  Qlyn.  Mills.  Currie  and  Co.,  the  sum  of 
£  being  a  deposit  of  £5  per  Bond  on  ****LSfIl!‘ 

Bonds  of  the  Uruguay  Central  and  Hvgueritar  Railway  Company  of  Monieviaw. 
Limited.  I  request  you  will  all  >l  me  that  number  of  the  said  B  ndx  and  i  engaim 
to  pay  up  the  further  instalments  on  that  or  any  smaller  num^r  you  amy  aiiot 
me,  on  tne  terms  of  the  Pioepectos  of  the  9th  of  January,  1875. 


Name  in  foil. 
Address . 

Description  .. 
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Although  the  due  payment  of  the  interest  is  absolutely  guarunteeil  by  the 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  irrespectire  of  the  amount  of  tramc,  u 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  total  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Bond* 
now  for  subscription  fs  only  €7,336  per  anuum.  an  1  a  gross  t.affic  of  less  than  £6 
per  mile  per  week  will  be  suflicirnt,  under  the  terms  of 

interest  on  the  whole  of  the  Deben'ures  jfuaranteed  by  the  Northern  Ra  Iway 
Company,  whose  own  earnings  exceed  £35  (ffo’s  per  mile  per  week. 

The  price  of  the  first  Mor'gage  Bonds  of  the  Nortliern  Railway  of  Canada  are 
quoted  in  the  Stock  Kxchaiijte  Dfficial  List  at  £9.1  to  ^95  per  Bond,  arid  applica¬ 
tion  will  also  be  made  in  due  coarse  for  an  official  quotation  In  the  London  Otncial 
List  of  the  Bonds  now  to  be  Issued. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  similar  secnritios  : 

Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  6  per  cent.  Mortgage  Bonds  ...  99  to  101  , 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  6  per  cent.  Fir^t  Mortgage  Bo  ids  ...  98  to  KK) 

Great  Wes  ern  of  Canada  6  per  cent,  dl  to  . 195  to  103 

International  Br  dge,  6  p<  r  cent.  Gnaranlccd  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada  ..  ...  . . 

The  following  are  the  Directors  and  Offlcia's  of  the  Northern  Extension  Rail¬ 
ways  Company  : 

DIRECTOnS.  • 

ITon.  Frank  Smith  (Sen  itor).  Toroi  to,  President. 

N.  Barnhart,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Vice-Presldeu», 

W.  H.  HowUnd,  Ksq.,  To'oiito. 

Alderman  f.  Turner,  Toronto. 

H.  L.  Ilime.  Ero.,  Toronto. 

Hugh  Crish'dm,  Esq.,  Meaford. 

J.  Rorke,  Esq..  Clarksburg. 

BANKERS'. 

Tlie  Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

Messrs  Grant  Brotlu-rs  a"d  Co.,  Lombaid  street,  London. 

CONsULTINO  MANAGER. 

Fied.  W.  Cumberland,  Esq. 

SOLICITOR. 

J,  D.  Edgar,  Esq  ,  M.P. 

SECRETARY. 

Jolin  E.  Foreman,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  Dircctois  and  Officials  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company 
of  Canada  : 

1)1  RECTORS. 

Uo".  John  Beverley  Robinson,  M.P.,  Toronto  President. 

II.  M.  Jackson.  Esq.,  New-sqnsre,  Lincoln's  inn,  Loudon,  Vice-Presideut.  and 
Chairman  of  London  Bonrd.  « 

Fred.  W.  Cumberland,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Managing  Director. 

Angus  Morrison,  £sq.,  M.P.,  Toronta 

Wm.  Elliott,  Esq..  President  of  Board  of  Trade,  Toronto. 

Henry  Wh?el>*r,  Esq.,  London.  * 

William  Lethbridge,  Esq  ,  London. 

W.  D.  Ardagh,  Esq.,  ex-ufflcio.  Warden  of  the  County  of  Simeoe. 

Alderman  Ro^rt  Bel',  ex-officio  fur  the  Corpuratiuo  of  Toronto. 

BANKERS. 

The  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 

The  Bank  of  C»  mmen  e,  'I'orouto. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  London. 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 

Fred.  W.  Cumberiaiid,  Esq. 

8ECBBTART. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq, 

Head  Of ficf*— Toronto,  Canada. 

LONDON  AGENCY. 

Messrs  CntLiU,  Son  and  Dc  l.ungo,  103  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Sc  ip  Ceitifi rates  to  bearer  wil  be  issued  against  allotment  letter*  and  receipts  fur 
deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds  wl>ea  all  the  payments  areeompleied  • 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  Tarliament,  and  ol  the  Lease,  the  Form  of  Bond,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Traffic,  and  tlie  published  accounts  of  tbc  Northern  Railway  of.  Cana  ls,, 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1h72.  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  Messrs 
Asburst,  .Morris,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  6  Old  Jewry,  K.C.,  London. 

.  Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
£10  per  Bond  on  the  number  ai  piied  for.  should  the  amount  alloit^  not  ri  quire 
the  whole  sum  so  psid,  the  surplus  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  ut  the 
amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith  without 
deduction. 

Forms  of  Sub'criftion  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

24  Lombard-street,  E.C,  London,  lOth  January,  1873. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Issue  of  £129,500  Six  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
NORTHERN  EXTENSION  RAILWAYS  COMPANY, 

With  guarantee  of  interest  by 

.THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 

In  Bunds  of  £100  each.  Price  of  Issue  £93  per  Bond. 

^0 .  FOKM  OF  APPLICATION. 

Messrs  Grant  Brotberi  and  Co.,  ?4  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen,-  1  beg  to  enclose  herewith  the  sura  of  £  being  £10  per 

Bond  on  application  f-r  Six  per  Cent.  Sterling  Fiist  Freiereuce 

Mortgage  bundsot  £'00  each,  of  the  Northern  Extension  Railways  Company;  I 
request  you  to  al'ot  me  tunt  numb  r  of  the  said  Bond,  and  1  hereby  agree  to arerpt 
the  same,  or  any  le^s  u'  niber  which  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  pay  the  seveial  In- 
stalmi-nti  mi  aspect  of  such  B' nds  accjrding  to  the  terms  of  your  I’ro-pectui, 

dated  10th  January,  1873.  Name  (iu  full)  . . . . . 

Ad  Iress . 

Description  . 

,  Hate . lt>73. 

Signature  . . 

T  J  yo  be  fil.ed  up  if  the  Api  licant  desir  sto  Pre-pay  the  Instalments. 

I  desire  to  pay  the  whole^of  the  instalments  under  discount. 

Signature  . 


£l,S5(i  sterling) per  mile,  and  further  that  “such  interest  shall  be  a  charge, 
in  the  nature  of  a  rental,  upon  the  earnings  of  the  I.ine  of  the  Northern 
Hallway  Company,  and  be  recognised  and  included  in  the  working  expenses 

irovision^  of  the  lease  is  to  make  the  Bonds  of  the 
that  have  their  interest  guaranteed 
Canada,  a  pre  preference  to  all  the 


th<-reof.” 

The  efl’ect  of  these  pi 
Northern  Extension  Uailwajys 

liy  the  Nortlmm  Hallway  Coi  ,  ,  _ ,  „  ^  _ _ 

Dotids  and  Stocks  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada,  for  the  said 
interest. 

The  total  amount  of  Ronds  authorised  by  the  lease  to  be  issued  by  the 
Northern  Extension  Hallways  Company,  with  the  guarantee  of  interest  by 
the  Northern  Company,  being  limited  to  9,000  dollars  (equal  nt  exchange 
of  9i  to  about  £1,KM»)  per  mile,  will  upon  101»  miles,  the  estimated  length  of 
the  autliorised  Lines,  amount  to  £202.2(X).  in  2.022  Ronds  of  £100  each. 

The  said  Ronds  are  authorised  to  be  issued  only  ns  and  when  portions 
of  tile  J.lnes  are  constructed,  or  under  eont met  for  construction,  and  the 
p.resent  issue  of  £129..V)0  is  created  in  right  of  70  miles  of  line  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith,  46  miles  being  now  fully  completed  and  in  traffle-o  per* 
ntioii,  vi/.. ;  25  miles  since  November,  l»7I,  and  21  since  lath  November 
1H72;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  first  2.5  miles  they  have  earned  suffi¬ 
cient  fur  the  Debenture  Interest  in  respi  ct  thereof.  The  remaining  24  miles 
of  tlie  Lines  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  construction. 

The  balance  of  the  Bonds  will  be  issued  as  and  when  further  portions  of 
the  sysfeiiis  are  in  course  of  construction. 

Tile  Northern  Hallway  of  Canada  has  been  established  since  18.34  is  97 
mill  sin  length,  and  is  well  known  as  a  highly  successful  and  progressive 
hue.  IIS  the  following  table  of  gross  traffic  lor  the  last  five  years  will 
•  GrofS 'J'lafflc. 

.  £113,028  2  7 

lfC9  .  1.17,892  8  8 

1870  Ifl0,7;t3  I  0 

.  169,760  1  1 

1872  to  7th  Dereti  be r  £17.3, l«7 

from  7th  to  Slsi,  estimated  ut  7,SS3 

- iso.sro  0  0 

1  lie  net  ra  nirgt  of  the  Northern  Railwny  to  the  Slat  December,  1871,  were 
£<  4  9C9  ;  and  for  1872  are  esliirated  at  £78,000,  the  interest  on  the  B<  nds  of  the 
Northern  Kxterslon  Railways  Company  bemgentitlid  to  rank  for  pajment  xs 
|.aii  of  the  working  expenses,  and  therefore  as  a  first  charge  on  the  same,  and 
(•irthc,  on  the  earnings  of  the  Extension  Lines  also. 

Ilea*  f.ve  amount  of  revenue  dm  s  not  include  the  earnings  of  the  Extension 
Line*,  which,  so  far  at  o;  ened.  have,  as  before-mentioned,  earned  snffleieut  to 
y  rmii'e  for  their  own  interest,  without  trenching  npon  the  reienue  of  the 
Ni  rtlie.'n  Railway  Company  of  Canada. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  11,  1873. 

F  I  ELD’S 

PATENT  “OZOKERIT"  CANDLES. 


IMPROVED  IN  COLOUR. 


IMPROVED  IN  BURNING. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 


:2r.Ei.3si. 


O  L 


T  ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

.1^  ASSOCIATION,  In  connection  with 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

SubJ(Ct8  for  Lent  Term— Ten  Lccturen.by  Pro¬ 
fessor  IlEESLY,  on  the  HISTORY  of  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  on  Tuesdays,  at 
beginning'  Jan.  2l8t.  Fee,  4^1  Is. — Eigliteen 

1. ectures,  by  Prof.  CORFIELD,  on  SPECIAL  i 
aiidGENEU4L  HYGIENE,  on  Tuesdays  and  j 
Fridays,  at  3..30,  beginning  Jan.  21st.  Fee,  ! 
£1  11 8.  Od. — Ten  Lessons,  in  PRACTICAL  ; 
PHYSICS,  by  Prof.  G.  C.  FOSTER,  on  Wednes- 
days,  10.4.5—1245,  beginning  Jan.  22.  Fee, 
jC2  123.  Od. — Twenty  Lectures,  by  Prof.  CROOM  i 
UORKRTSON,  on  the  HISTORY  of  PHILO- 
SOIMIY,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  11.30,  i 
beginning  Jail.  22.  Fee,  £1  I  Is.  Gd.— Eight  ■ 
Leetiires,  by  Prof.  SHELDON  AMOS,  on 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  on  Wednesdays,  at 

2. r>o,  b^inning  .Tan.  22.  Fee,  £1  Is. 

The  Ladies’  Classes  of  Mathematics,  Mechanics. 
Practical  Chemistry,  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
<  ierman Languages  and  Literatures,Constitutional 
History  and  Architecture,  will  open  on  and  after 
Monday,  Jan.  20.  ProaiK'ctuses  to  be  h.ad  of  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  E.  BlYLNE,  Esq  ,  27  Oxford-squ.irc, 
If y de-park,  W. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

The  Office  of  ASSI^ANT  -  REGISTRA  R 
having  become  vacant  by  the  Resignation  of  i 
J>r  HIR.ST,  the  Senate  are  about  to  appoint  a  j 
.Successor,  who  will  also  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  Librarian.  I 

'I'hc  s:ilnry  of  the  Assistant-Registrar  and 
l.ibrari.'tn  will  be  £500  a  year.  In  couiniou  witli 
the  other  Officers  of  the  Unlvei-sity  he  will  he 
subject  to  annual  re-election.  His  whole  time  . 
must  be  devoted  to  tlie  business  of  the  University.  | 
He  will  be  required  to  enter  on  ids  duties  not  later 
than  May  1st.  Further  infor.natioii  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Candidates  ate  desired  to  send  in  tlieir  names 
to  the  Registrar,  with  a  statement  of  their  nge 
(M'hich  must  not  be  less  than  tweiity-tlve,  or 
c.xceod  forty-five  years),  nrevious  career,  and 
qualifications,  and  with  such  Testimonials  as  they 
may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Saturday,  . 
February  1.5th. 

It  is  particularly  requested  by  the  Senate  that 
no  personal  application  be  made  to  its  31  embers 
individually. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  Registrar. 
University  of  London,  W.,  January  7, 1S73. 

T30YAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

-lA;  BURLINGTON-HOU.SE. 

I  he  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Did  Masters, 
together  with  works  of  decea.sed  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  in  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculp-  ' 
ture,  is  now  open.  Admission,  from  nine  till  dusk. 
One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  tid.  Season  Tickets, 
Five  Shillings.  > 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary.  ! 

rriWENTIETH  ANNUAL  WINTER 

-L  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES 
by  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery.  120  Pnllmall.  from  hulf  psst 
nine  till  half-past  five  o’clock.— Admission,  Is.; 
catalogue,  6d. 

London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Wednesday,  .Ian.  1.5,  1873.— .Vdjouriied  Debate 
on  3Ir  CHARLES  BRADLAUGH’.S  Paper  ••  Is 
the  English  Bluuurrhy  hereditary  ;  is  it  Treason 
to  seek  to  change  the  Succession  ;  if  ttio  endeavour 
to  erteet  such  change  be  lawful.  Is  it  wise?” —  , 
(Adjournmeut  proposed  by  31r  W.  Volckiuau, 
.'“‘econded  by  3Ils8  Downing.) 

Tlie  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


nday  lecture  soctktv.— 


liANGH.VM  i’LACE,  each  SUND.VY  afternoon 
at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Jan.  12.— F.  J.  BIOUAT,  Esq , 
M.D,  (late  Secretary  to  tlie  Council  of  Education, 
and  Inspector-fJeneral  of  State  Prhons,  Ikngal), 
on  ”  I'hc  3Iusalmaus  of  India  and  Central  Asia.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixinmce,  and  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 

piKENIX  fire-office,  Loinbanl- 
I-  street  and  Charing-cross.  Loudon.  Esta¬ 
blished  1^^2. 

J’roinpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurunces  etfeiqed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  '>V.  I.OVELL  Secretary. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the 

PEOPLE.  —  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHA3I  -  PLACE,  REGENT  -  STREET. 
Sunday,  Jan.  12th,  H  8ANDWITH,  Esq.,  C.B,. 
D.C.L.,  on  ’’Eastern  Experiences;  or.  Strange 
Things  I  have  seen  and  heard.”  Followed  by 
Rossini's  ’’Stabat  Mater.”  Soloists — Miss  Alice 
BarOi,  Miss  Lu^  Franklein,  Mr  Reed  Larwill, 
and  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke.  Full  Band  and  Chorus. 
Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the 
doors,  .3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  28.  Od.  I>oors  open  at 
0.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to  Reserved  Seats 
in  Mortimer-stn^et.— tt.  BI.  BIORRELL,  Hon. 
Sec.,  National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High 
llolbom,  W.C. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-L  COBIPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broud-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JABIES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

riRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 
FABIILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and34  Vic., 
cap  93,  are  now  Issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
They  are  a  Mrfcct  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  ttic  control  of  the  husband  or  of  bis  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  tier  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  may  insure  bis  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society's  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

National  provident 

INSTITUTION,  48  Graccchurch-streel, 
London.  E.C. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  LIABILITY. 

Accumulated  capital  . £3,205.055  15  4 

Gross  annual  income  .  437,344  1  5 

Business  done  im  1872. 

During  the  past  year  1,006  proposals  were  sub¬ 
mitted  lor  the  consideration  of  the  Directors,  to 
the  amount  of  £458,200.  Of  these,  153  proposals 
have  been  declined,  119  were  not  carried  out,  and 
730  policies  issued,  assuring  £312,850,  and  pro¬ 
ducing,  in  annual  premiums,  £11,189. 

Total  numlKT  of  policies  issued,  34,002. 

Amount  paid  in  claims  on  the  decease  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution, 
in  Dec(‘mber,  1K15,  and  bonuses  assigned  thereto, 
£3.170,020  78.  Sd. 

'1  he  whole  of  the  profits  arc  divided  among  (be 
assured. 

In  conformity  with  the  ”  BI  A  R  R  I  E  D 
WOBIEN’S  I'ltOPERTY  ACT,  1870,”  policies 
may  now  be  efl'ected  for  the  separate  benefit  of 
wife  and  children.  These  policies  arc  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husbaud  or  of  creditors,  and 
are  free  from  probate  duty. 

Forms  of  proposal  may  be  had  on  application 
at  the  Society's  Offices,  48  Graceclmrch-strect, 
London,  or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Institution. 

HENRY  RANCE,  Secretary. 

rrilE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

JL  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  BlEAT,  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Lcibig's,  the  inventor’s,  ^gnature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 
V  T  mineralogy  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Eletncntary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  tlie  fullowiiig  terms: 

10)  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Tliree  Trcyi  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimtni,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

1  ive  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiiiul  wit'i 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Blinerulogy  or  Gecilogy,  at  50  to  600  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
tlie  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  tlie  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 


The  LONDON  and  BRIGHTON 

CHEAP  COAL  SUPPLY  CO.MPANY 
(Limited.)  (Registered  with  Limited  Liability, 
under  the  Companies  Acts,  1803  and  1867.)  Capital 
£250,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  with  no 
further  liability.  Payable  £1  on  application; 
£1  on  allotment;  calls  at  intervals  or  not  less 
than  Two  Months,  and  not  to  exceed  £1  lOs.  per 
share.  The  whole  amount  may  be  paid  up  ou 
allotment  under  discount  of  £5  pt  r  cent. 

DIB1CTOB8  : 

Henr>' Craddock,  Esq.  (Messrs  Craddock  andCo.X 
30  Great  St  Helen’s  and  Liverpool. 

Hugh  M,  Cumming,  Esq.,  37  Thurlow-squnre, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 

E.  Bowyer  Smith,  Esq.,  2i  Chcsham-place,  Bel 
grave-square,  S.W. 

H.  Preston  Thorp.  Esq,  Director  Thorp’s  Gawber 
Hall  Collieries,  Barnsley  and  Temple,  I.ondon. 
J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Pembridge-villas,  Bayswater, 
N.W. 

B.\NKEB.a. 

London  and  South-Western  Bank,  7  iFenchurch- 
street,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

BECRETART. 

H.  Bucknall  Littlewood,  Esn. 

Offices— Loudon  :  Crosby-house,  95  Bishopsgatc- 
street,  E.C.  Brighton:  50  King’s  road. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  (or  supplying 
householders  in  I.ondon  and  Brighton  (being 
shareholders)  with  excellent  coal,  suitable  for 
domestic  purposes,  at  cost  price,  plus  10  per  cent, 
on  capital  invested. 

As  a  source  of  supply,  the  Directors  have  pro¬ 
visionally  purchased  two  going  collieries,  one  in 
the  YorkHiiirc  district,  pr(>^cing  the  well  known 
Sllkstone  coni,  the  other  in  the  Jh'orest  of  Dean, 
producing  the  excellent  household  coal  of  that 
district.  The  output  from  these  two  collieries  is 
at  present  about  :i50  tons  per  diem,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  numbiT  of  sharelioldi  rs  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  coal.  The  proper)  it's  contain 
I  an  area  of  upwartls  of  OOO. acres,  and  are  estimated 
to  contain  8,200,U(X)  tons  of  e.xcelleut  huusihold 
coal. 

The  coal  produced  Is  of  excellent  qunlitv,  and 
can  be  delivered  in  Loudon,  within  a  radius  of 
four  miles  from  any  of  tlie  Company’s  depots, 
including  the  10  per  cent.  Interest  on  tlie  share 
capital  and  all  expenses,  at  a  present  maximum 
cost  of  about  £1  per  ton,  as  against  £  I  12s.,  the 
advertised  price  of  household  coal.  Suburban 
orders  will  be  delivered  at  the  bare  cost  of  extra 
cartage. 

The  cliarges  for  delivery  in  Brighton  will  bo  tiie 
same  as  tliose  in  Loudon,  with  tlie  addition  of 
extra  railway  freight  aud  town  dues  only,  briiig- 
iug  the  price  to  about  £1  7s.  per  ton,  os  against 
£2,  the  prt>sent  cost  in  Brighton. 

The  Directors  would  point  out  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  entirely  mutual  and  in  no  way  s|K'Culative: 
the  collieries  proposed  to  be  purchased  are  going 
concerns,  roaKing  a  present  large  daily  output 
which  will  render  the  supply  of  coal  a  certainty, 
aud  enable  the  shareholders  to  at  once  participate 
in  the  advantages  ofl’ered  by  the  Company ;  the 
present  output  being  in  fact  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  at  least  10,000  or  12,000  liouseholds. 

The  properties  have  been  bought  on  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  (vide  reports  to  be  seen  at  the 
Offices),  the  price  being  only  about  three  years 
purchase  of  tne  present  annual  value.' 

Householders  by  becoming  shareholders  in  this 
Company  will  derive  the  mllowing  advantages, 
viz. : 

Ist.  A  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  good  house¬ 
hold  coal  on  the  U'nns  above  stated. 

2nd.  A  fair  interest  on  capital  invested. 

And  finally,  they  will  become  part  owners  of 
valuable  coal  properties. 

Applications  for  shares  are  to  be  made  either 
the  Bankers  or  Secretary  of  the  Company, 

Should  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will 
be  returned  In  full. 

THE  LONDON  AND  BRIGHTON  CHE.\P 
COAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

FOUM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  ) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Brigliton 
Cheap  Coal  Supply  Company  (l.iniited). 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  toyourcridit  a*  your 
Bankers,  or  to  the  Secretary,  the  sum  of 
rounds,  being  n  deposit  of  Ll  per  share  on  niy 
application  for  shares  of  £5  eucli  in  the 

above  (Jompany,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that 
or  any  less  number  of  the  said  shares;  and  1 
hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  pay  the 
balance  due  in  respect  of  such  shartvs  in  terms  of 
the  prospectus. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address  . 

Date . 

Signature . 

I  Agents  wanted  for  the  London  nu(j  Brtghtcin 
I  Cheap  Coal  Supply  Company  (Limited *,  Appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  to  the  Seeietary.troiby-htuife 
l.'lediopsgafc-sfreet. 


^  / 


-J, 
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Two  half-yearly  dlvldendi,  at  the  rate  of  Ten 
|)«T  cent,  per  annum,  have  been  paid  during  the 
twelve  montha  of  the  Company’*  exintence,  viz. 
from  Slat  October,  1871,  to  Slat  October  laat. 

Tlie  Directors  invite  Subscriptions  for  4,000 
unallotted  Shares  hi 

rrilE  BIUTISH  CHEMICAL  and 

-1-  AGRICULTURAL  MANURE  COM¬ 
PANY  (S.  K.  CROW  and  CO),  LIMITED. 
Capital  £.M),0()0,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £S  each. 
Deposit  ou  Application  £1  per  Share. 

„  Allotment  £3 

The  remaining  £1  per  Shore  not  to  be  called  up 
under  three  months’  notice. 

Option  is  given  to  Subacribera  to  pay  up  in  full. 
Secretary— B.  1*.  DANIELS. 

City  Offices— 7  Poultry,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  was  formed  in  October,  1871,  and 
absorbed  the  old  established  business  carried  on 
by  3Ies8rs  S.  k.  Crow  and  Co.,  at  Barking,  in 
active  operation. 

The  Property,  which  is  freehold,  consists  of 
acres  of  land,  having  a  frontage  of  450  feet  to  the 
River  Thames,  anu  with  Plant,  Buildings,  and 
Machinery  thereon,  was  valued  on  behalf  of  the 
Directors  l»y  Messrs  Rice  Bros.,  at£I2,.tll  Os.  3d., 
and  taken  over  by  the  Company  at  that  sum,  the 
V’endor  waiving  all  consideration  for  goodwill,  and 
accepting  the  whole  of  his  interest  in  fully  paid-up 
Miares  of  the  Company. 


'IX/TESSRS  GURNEY  continue  to 

i.vX  Advance  large  Amounts  on  note  of  hand 
simply.— 6  Grosvenor-street,  Grosveuor-sq.,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

^lessrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  ot  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dressi's,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

iirice  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
dourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
nt  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  JICURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

TOHN  G  OS  NELL  and  CO.’S 

f  *  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

y  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity.  i 

The  above,  with  a  generalASsortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ate., 

ANOEL-PaSeAQB,  93  UPPER  Tu AMB8-StRBET, 
London. 

KIMAHAN'S  .  II  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OP  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  "Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label 
and  Cork.  ’ 

W IIOLESALB  DEPOT 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
hauce,  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Lurivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’ SAUCE- 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London: 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFA8T. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  1*^* 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  .MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOO- MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  enectlve  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  3IOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  nttiog  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  ou 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADIJ.LY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  108.,  21s.,  26s.  0d.,  and 
3l8.  0d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  42s.,  aud  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadillv. 


JOHN  BENNETT'S  Watches— 

65  and  64  Cheapside. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Gold  Presentation  Watches, 
JoH^  Bennett’s  Ivies’  Gold  Keyless  Watche.®,. 
JohnISbnnbtt’s  Silver  Watches,  WithK  ylesa 

action,  from  6  xj  te  nu 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Gold  Keyless  Half- Chrono¬ 
meters,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Silver  Half-Chronometers, 

I  from  16  to  25  gs. 

John  Bbnnbit’s  Half-Chronometers  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  variations  of  t*  mperature,  ad¬ 
justed  in  positions,  and  need  no  key. 

John  Bennett’s  English  Hall  Clocks,  chiming 
the  quarters,  from  30  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  richly-gut  Drawing-room 
Clocks,  classic  designs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Marble  Dining-room  Clotks,^ 
with  antique  bronzes. 

John  Bbnnett’s  l8-carat  Hall-marked  Chaina 
and  choice  Jewellery. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Clock  and  Watch  Manufactory,. 

65  and  64  Cheapside. _ 

/^S  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

\J  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR^fOLLL 
Aloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  aud  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
78.  6d.,  IDs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fltting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
aud  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

URES  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  aud 

HOARSENESS  (this  week)  by  DR  LO- 
COCK’S  PUL.MONIC  WAFERS.  Mr  Seymour,. 
Chemist,  Okehampton,  writes: — 

Having  sold  the  Wafers  constantly  for  the  last 
ten  years,  I  am  perfectly  satislled  that  they  are 
the  best  medicine  for  Choughs.  Colds,  Ac.,  ever 
introduced.  I  have  many  times  seen  the  benefit 
arising  from  them,  especially  to  singers  aud  pub- 
lie 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists  at  Is.  14d.  per  box. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery, operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
euipiiaticaiTy  guarantees  perfect  lret*dom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  tliia 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  bispainlesa 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  bt'ing  tlie  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  bi'St  description  ot  tet*th 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  Inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consul  a- 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Kussell-street,  opposite 
British  31u8cum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B. — In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  aud 
Abuse.*  By  G.  H.  JONES. _ 


BOUDAULT’S  FEPSINE  POWDER,  FRAMi»TON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80LB  MBDAL.  PARIS  BXHIBITION,  1867, 

8ILVBR  MBDAL,  1868,  • 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

1  ILLS.  48. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMKKMANN,  7  Feu n  court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

t:>ryant  and  mays 

-LI  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 
LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

J>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

^  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
*  or  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


^JHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  i» 

1  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite,, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasiiis,  and  all  disor-lcrs 
!  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  oc<‘a- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapteil. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  liead- 
ache  So  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  dtmressioii 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  ^kin,  und 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicii.e 
Vendor^  Is.  Hd.  aud  28.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

''PHIS  preparation  is  one  of  tlieRenefiU 
J.  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has- 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  presimt  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  tlie  Gout  was  considered  a  romance  ; 
but  now  tlie  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  imdicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  fnnii  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 
public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
iniportaiit  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  l  iUs  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  cou- 
fliiemeut  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  3Iediciue 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d  per  box 

HOLLOWAY’^OINTMENT^  ami 

PILLS.— Gratifying  Results.— No  phase 
of  external  ailments  can  present  itself  which  is 
irremedial  by  the  early  and  diligent  use  of  the 
above»reinedieB.  The  merest  blotch  upon  the  skin 
and  tlie  deepest  ulcerations  of  the  flesh  yield  with 
the  same  certainty  to  the  detergent  aud  healing 
properties  of  this  celebrated  Ointment.  Bad  legs, 
bums,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  scrofulous  son’s 
can  be  cured  with  facility  by  the  use  of  this  Oint¬ 
ment,  aided  by  Holloway’s  purifying  I’ills.  Under 
this  treatment  the  foulest  ulcers  become  clean, 
and  in  a  few  din^s  florid  granulations  appear, 
which  gradually  fill  up  the  cavity  with  firm  aud 
hi  altliy  flesh.  No  drawback  or  relapse  need  be 
feared. 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  he  had 
on  addressing  a  letter  enclosing  the  price  in 
postage  stamps  to  Mr  Thomas  ScoTTy  iVb.  11 
The  Terrace^  Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood^ 
London,  S.E. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or,  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  thu  School-room.  By  EDWARD 
MAITLAND.  Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STKAN GE,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  28.  dd. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kihkmaw,  M.A., 
F.R.S  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  6d.  each  part. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  6d. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  6d. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst.  Price  fld. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabd 
3IAITLAND.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTAKT  NEALE.  Price  6d. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,  -  RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Price  6d  each. 

CHRLSTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  London,  November  12,  1871.  By 
A.  JYRA31  ROW,  of  .Mysore.  Price  6d. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  GALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  6d. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
lilMORTALITY.  By‘‘W.  E.B.”  Price  6d. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Frawcis  E. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newman, 
giving  their  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christians.  Price  3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  STRANGE.  Price  6d. 

R.ATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  3d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Price  48. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYElf  EXAMINED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  M’lLLIAM  JEVONS.  Price  6d. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  “  F.  H.  I.”  Price  6d. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gkldart.  Price  8d. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Lake.  Price  6d. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGT.  By  Gamaliel  Bbown.  Price  3(L 
CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Stbanoe.  Price  3d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Professor  F. 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  .3d. 

MODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Philosophy 
of  Necessity.”  Price  6d. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thomas  Hoblock 
BA'TAUD.  Price  .3d. 

ON  FAI ITL  By  A.  D.  Graham  and  F.  H.  Price  3d. 

SUNDAY  LYRICS.  By  Gamaliel  Browx. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  TH08.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONS.  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  6d. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVELATION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 
Price  6d. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Part  I.  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellect.  Price  fld. 
Part  II.  Its  Influence  on  the  Development  of  the  Coiuiciencc.  Price  fld. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  fld. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  I.ord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fld, 

A. I.  CONVERSATIONS.  Recorded  by  a  Woman,  for  Women. 
Parts  I.  11.,  and  III.  Price  fld.  each  Part. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM.  By  Edwabd 
MAITLAND.  Price  Od. 

REASON  vtrtua  AUTHORITY.  By  W.  O.  Cabb  Bbook.  Price  3d. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  CREEDS. 
By  GAMALIEL  BROWN.  Price  3d. 

THE  VOVSEY  CASE.  By  Moncure  D.  CoK way.  Price  fld. 
REALITIES.  By  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ATHEISM.  By  F.  W.  Nbwmait.  With 
Portrait.  Price  fld. 

THE  BIBLE;  Is  it  the  “Word  of  God?”  By  T.  L.  Stbanoe,  late 
J  udge  of  the  High  Court  of  3Iadras.  Price  fld. 

A  WOMAN’S  LETTER.  Price  8  ’. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

By  Rev.  CHAS.  VOYSEY.  With  Portrait.  Price  fld. 
lllIRTY- NINE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THIRTY  -  NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  Rev.  J.  PAGE  HOPPS.  With  Portrait.  Price  3d. 

NTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.  By  John  Rode btson.  Price  fld. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SERFDOM  OF  THE  LAITY.  By  Moncurb  D. 
CON  WAY.  With  Portrait.  Price  Od. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  ITISHAI  EXPEDITION,  I8U-72.  By  R.  O. 

W'OODTUORPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  I  vol.,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  IAS. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J,  C.  Jeaffreson 

B.A.,  Oxon.  3  vols.,  8vo,  30b.  ^ 

“In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than 
those  addresaed  in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  Uic  clergy.  His 
*  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fall  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  England.  We  doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  scanned  by 
fair  eyes  of  all  ages  and  convictions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than 
instruction.  ” — Athenaeum. 

HISTORY  of  the  HORSE  GUARDS,  from  1750  to  1872. 

By  J.  H.  STOCQUELER.  1  vol,  8vo,  Hs. 

“  Mr  Stocqueler’s  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be 
popular.  ’’—Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  318. 

“These  entertaining  and  pleasantly  written  volumes  will  interest  and 
amnsemany  readers.*’— I’all  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

IN.  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B-  Edwards, 

Author  of  *  Barbara's  History,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  cannot  fall  to  charm ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  spark¬ 
ling,  happy  manner.” — Morning  Post. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake,  Author  of 

*  Claude,*  ‘  Helen’s  First  Love,’  &c.  3  vole. 

“  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good 
and  pleasant  reading.” — Morning  Post. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart/ 

ftc.  3  vols. 

“  A  well- written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  Is  finely  drawn.” — Athencum. 
“  This  story  is  well  and  vividly  told ;  the  author’s  style  is  natursl  and 
agreeable.”— Dally  News. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Latigton,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

1  “  *  False  Cards  ’  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end.”— Post. 

“  ’  False  Cards  ’  will  be  a  popular  uoveL”— AtbenKum. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  ByA.  M.Tobyn.  3voli. 

[Jan.  17. 

NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  PATTY. 
PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Katue- 

AT  RINE  S.  MACQUOID,  Author  of  ‘Patty,’  Ac.  Now  ready,  la 

2  vols.,  8vo. 

“Fresh, bright, and  piquant— touched  here  and  there  with  true  pathos. 
Times.  ' 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 

Now  ready,  in  8to,  Us., 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY :  Mrs  Elizabeth 

MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  By  Dr  DOKAN,  F.8.  A.,  Author  of  ‘  Pictures  and  Pauels,’  Ac. 

“One  of  the  pleasantest  of  Dr  Doran’s  works.” — Spectator. 

“A  book  which  will  be  read  with  delight.”— Athenwum. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


DORES  great  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PKiETOUIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  83  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED, 

Parquet  Flooring  Manufacturers  to  His  Impebiil  Majesty 
THE  EXPSBOB,  and  ALL  THE  COUBTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINOF, 

•  AND  Museums  of  Germany. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  evenr  information  may  be  obtaine 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BEBNER8-8TBEET,  LONDON,  W. 
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/CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  aaHortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 

Table  ' 
Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

1  Carvers 
!per  Pair. 

OIWJm 

s.  d. 

j  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

3}-inch  ivory  handles, 
p<>r  dosen . 

17  . 

1  14  . 

6  6 

3|  ao.  balanced  da . 

18  . 

!  16  . 

7  . 

4  do.  do. 

28  . 

i  21  .  I 

7  . 

4  fine  ivory  do . . 

33  . 

i  2.5  . 

9  6 

4  do.  extra'  large,  do.... 

36  . 

27  .  1 

9  . 

4do.  flnestAfrican  ivory 

42  . 

32  .  1 

i  1*  • 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules! 

42  . 

35  . 

17  . 

Do.,  with  silvered 
blades  . 

62  . 

1 

38  . 

18  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered 
handles . ..1 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

SONGS  FOR  SAILORS 

by  "W.  C. 

Crown  8to,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  lllustratlona,  3s.  Od. 

A  CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  Illustrated  Paper  Covera,  Is. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumlahintr 
Ironrnongcr.byappointnienitoU.R.H.tbe  Prince 
of  W alea.  senda  a  catal^grue,  containing  upwards  of 
HSe  lllustratlona  of  hiranriralled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans.of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxfofd  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
email  fixed  rate. 

$ 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

I^LECTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

Xli  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera- 
tiOHiin  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro- 
CkIH,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M.O. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

In  a  Beautiful  demy  8vo.  Volume,  with  lilustra* 
tiuns,  price  lUs.  (ki., 

t:>iooraphical  sketches  of 

REMARKABLE  PEOPLE  ;  chiefly  from 
Peesonal  Recollections.  With  AliHcellaneous 
Papers  and  Poems.  By  SPENCER  T.  HALL, 
•*  The  Sherwood  Forester.” 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 
Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  48.,  boards, 

Dublin  university 

C.VLENDAR  for  1873. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  12mo,  price  Ss.  6d.,  boards, 

DUBLIN  examination  PAPERS;  a 
Supplement  to  the  University  Calendar  for 
1873. 

Dublin  ;  HODGES,  FOSTER,  and  CO. 
London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

In  Two  Vols.,  with  00  Illustrations,  lOs., 

rj^HE  BOOK  of  ENOCH. 

TRUBNER  and  CO.,  60  Paternoster-row. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy*  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

-IJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 

rPHE  LADIES’  GUIDE  to  the  most 

-L  Popular  Music  only  of  tlie  day  (vocal  and 
instrumental),  carefhlly  selected  from  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  works  issued  by  the  London  publishers. 
<iratis  and  post  free— I..nndon  :  Publislted  only  by 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burliiigton- 
strcct. 

A  rose  in  HEAVEN.  New  Song. 

.i.  A  By  FRANZ  ART.  No.  1  in  F,  No  2  in  G. 
4s.;  free  by  post  24  stamps  each.  “This  little 
g«'m  will  haunt  the  memory  of  those  wlio  hear  it 
long  after  the  song  has  censed.” — Vide  Graphic. 
A  Isu  as  u  Duet,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto,  4s. 

OLD  SWEET  STORY.  Song. 

Words  hr  REA.  31usic  by  Miss  M.  Lind¬ 
say  (Mrs  Worthington  Bliss),  4h.  “  Is  peculiarly 
sweet  and  plaintive.  One  of  those  songs  which 
grow  uiK)n  you.  and  fi.v  themselves  in  your  i 
memory.”— Vide  Liverpool  Albion. 

ONLY  ONE  TO  BLESS  AND  ! 

CHEER  ME.  New  Song.  By  the  Author  ^ 
and  Composer  of  “  Thy  voice  is  near,'’  “  Oh,  chide  | 
not  iny  lieart,”  “  Her  briglit  smile  haunts  me  ! 
still,”  “The  Liquid  Gem,”  “ The  Wisldng  Cap,” 
Ac.  London  :  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  i 
nd  CO.,  New  Burlingtuu-street.  1 


llSo’r  nownday,  who  c.o  compete  wit.,  ^nnett  .e  .  populor  «og.wri.er.  In  hU 
volume  of  Sen  Songs  which  must  secure  its  success.  — Lwds  Mereur> . 

“  Buy  it,  my  lads,  and  sing  them  to  messmates.  — ODserv 

“  There  is  real  poetry  in  these  songs.  at  the  nresent  time.”- Sunderland 

“  Doctor  Bennett  is  the  most  popular  song-writer  in  England  at  tne  present  iime 

calculated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  f®*’®®*®*^®  London 

“  He  has  done  right  well  to  describe,  in  ringing  verse,  our  great  na>al  fights,  -luusiraiea  i^onaon 

^*''‘"They  are  precisely  the  kind  of  songs  that  sailors  most  enjoy.”— Echo. 

HENRY  S.  idNG  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  London. _ _ 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP  S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

IP  E  ^  ZiT  TT  TJ 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 
C.4PITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors.  ,  ,  „  ,  r.  • 

It  contains  all  the  best  paving  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Blarket  •'rices. 
Reports.  Dividends,  &c.  fcc.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Del^ntures,  Baiik.^, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  JDscellaneous  Shiircs,  ace. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbcry,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  No.  I.,  price  4d., 

THE  MEDICAL  EECOED: 

A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  and  the  Allied  Science.i. 

CONTENTS: 

LEADERS. 

Proem. 

Chlorosis  &  Vascular  Abnormalities  (Dr  Berkart). 

The  Mechanism  of  Respiration  (Dr  Burdou  San¬ 
derson,  F.R.8.) 

The  Germ  Theory  (3Ir  Ernest  Hart). 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Artificial  Respiration  in  Concussion  and  Com¬ 
pression— Influence  of  Artificial  Respiration 
on  the  Circulation— Respiratory  Curves  in  the 
Blood-pressure — Tlie  Number  of  the  Red 
Blood  corpuscles  in  ^lammals.  Birds,  and 
Fishes  (Dr  Ferrier). 

On  a  Hsematozoon  inhabiting  Human  Blood  (Dr 
Cobbold,  F.R.S.) 

On  tlie  Fecundation  and  Development  of  the 
Ovum  of  the  Rabbit  (Dr  Klein). 

Recent  I’apers. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Minute  Organisms  and  Disease  (Dr  J.  F.  Payne). 

Septiciemiu — Syphilitic  Disi'ase  of  the  Small 
Arteries  of  the  Encephalon  (Dr  Hughlingi 
Jackson). 

Diseases  of  Bones  (Mr  3Iarcu8  Deck) .  • 

MEDICINE. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrouhy. — Neuralgia  from 
Fxostosis. — Epilepsy  (Ur  Lockhart  Clarke, 
F.R.S.) 

Galvanism  of  the  Sympathetic  in  Graves’s  (Base¬ 
dow's)  Disease. — On  Endocarditis  and  Embol¬ 
ism  (Dr  Bruce). 

SURGERY. 

Resection  of  the  Knee-joint  (Mr  SlacCormac). 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Urinary  Alucous  Mem¬ 
brane. — Death  from  Ether  (5Ir  J.  W.  Haward). 

Recent  I’apers. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  &  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  Cliinese  Materia  3Ic(Iica. 

On  Propylamine  (Dr  S.  Ringer). 

Action  of  Ergot  (Dr  T.  Lauder  Brunton). 

OBSTETRICS. 

Contribution  totheStudy  of  Puerperal  Septiciemia 
— Puerperal  fever  (Dr  I’lavfair). 

PUBLIC  MEDICINE  &c  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

Tlie  Diffusion  of  Cholera  in  India  (Dr  Corfleld). 

Droitwicli  Saline  Sjirings  and  Batlis  (Dr  J.  Mac- 
phersou). 

REVIEWS. 

Transactions  of  Obstetrical  Society  of  London 
(Dr  Edis). 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

3Inuriand*s  New  Reflecting  Otoscope. 

MISCELf.ANY. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  —Sir  W.  Jenner — 
Society  of  Biology— Dr  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ac. 
THE  MEDICAL  KECOUU  will  be  Pub¬ 
lished  WEEKLY,  on  AVEDNESDAY. 

Annual  Subscription,  17s.  4d. ;  free  by  post,  19s.  Od.  * 

S3IITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


MR  EDWARDS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
USE  OF  FUEL. 


In  royal  8vo,  with  149  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait, 
price  128., 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Juu  New 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  tlieir  Cure 

and  Prevention.  Sixth  edition,  revised ; 
with  40  Illustrations.  Price  38.  6d. 

T’HE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of 

X  FUEL  in  COOKING  OPERATIONS, 
with  an  account  of  Count  Rumford’s  Economical 
Systems  and  numerous  Practical  Suggestions  lor 
domestic  use.  With  47  lUustratious,  juice  5s. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster- row. 


Will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  December,  price  28.  Od., 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  .ind 
their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear.  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By.  H.  CA3IPBELL,  31. D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONG3IANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  :  and  all  Booksellers. 


fX'HE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW: 

X  A  Journal  of  Religious  Thought  and  Life. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A.  Publlslied 
Quarterly:  price  28.  6d.  No.  XL.— JANUARY, 
1873.. 

1.  The  Sentiment  of  Religion.  By  E.  Vansittart 

Neale,  31  A. 

2.  Critical  Examination  of  Isaiah  XXXVI.- 

XXXIX  on  the  basis  of  recent  Assyriau  Dis¬ 
coveries.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  31. A. 

3.  British  Association  Philosophy.  By  John 

Owen,  B.D. 

4.  School  Boards  at  Work.  By  J.  Allanson 

I’icton,  31.  A. 

5.  John  James  Tayler's  Letters.  By  John  Rob- 

berds,  B.A. 

0.  3Iemorial8  of  a  Quiet  Life.  By  C.  Kogan 
Paul,  3I.A. 

7.  The  Religious  Situation  in  France  since  the 

War.  By  Albert  Reville,  D.D. 

8.  Summary  of  Fcclesiastlcal  Events. 

9.  Notices  of  Books: — Dutch  Theology;  Gennnu 

Theology;  Dr  Rowland  William’s’  Book  cf 
Devotion;  31i8Ccllaueous. 

WILLTA3IS  and  NORGATE.  14  Henrietta, 
street,  Covent-garden,  Ix>udon;  and  20  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


London:  Printed  by  CiiARi.E.a  W.  Revnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printlng-officeThrLittle  Pultenoy  street  in  Ih-  Parish  of  ‘it 
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James.  Wo.stniinster. 
‘  aforesaid  County.— 
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